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(Continued from our last number.) 


In looking back at the civil services of general Harrison, 
previous to the brilliant career of military events, which placed 
his name conspicuously before his country, we find him engaged 
in along series of transactions of the most important charac- 


ter. He was among the earliest of the pioneers in the forests 

of Ohio, and having spent a short period in active military ae 
service, entered upon the discharge of civil duties, at the first a 
organization of our political institutions. He was one of those ne 


who laid the foundations of the new states which have grown 
up with such unexampled celerity and vigor; his name is 
identified with the early histories of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

There are no circumstances ander which the mind acts with 2. 
more vigor, than in the midst of such scenes as those to which re 
we have alluded. When society is in its forming state—when 
civil institutions are to be created—when public sentiment is if 
to be directed, and laws to be framed—those who are intrusted 
with the management of public affairs, are called upon to 






exert the highest powers of understanding, and the most active | it 
energy of invention. The founders and lawgivers of a new a 
empire, without the aid of precedent to guide them, must adapt 4 
their measures to the anomalous condition in which they are , 


actually placed, while they must provide for the thousand con- 
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tingencies which political foresight can but dimly discern 
through the vista of futurity. 

If the art of governing be, as has been asserted, the most 
dignified, as well as the most difficult of human sciences, the 
early legislators and rulers of our new states, are entitled to a 
large tribute of gratitude and admiration. They had to learn, 
as well as to practise, the maxims of political economy. Most 
of them emigrated when young, with little legal knowledge, and 
no political experience. Few of them had drank deeply at 
the fountains of knowledge, either by commerce with the 
world, or by an elaborate course of study. Yet their labors 
were more arduous and complicated than those of ordinary 
statesmen. ‘They had to ascertain the wants, and to develop 
the resources, of a new country—to make laws, and _ provide 
for their execution—to divide the territory, and erect local 


jurisdictions—to protect an extended frontier—to unite and 


govern a scattered population, collected from various parts of 
the union. In the performance of these duties they were 
obliged to rely chiefly upon the guidance of their own common 
sense—for they had no maps, books, or collections of stvtistics. 
When we consider these facts, and then examine the existing 
institutions of the western states, or trace the course of legisla- 
tion back to its beginning, we are surprised to find how much 
clearness of thought, and purity of purpose, were brought to 
this great work. Although occasional marks of improvident 
legislation, or bad government, will be found, it will be seen, 
that the great principles of freedom have been preserved invi- 
olate; that life, property, and character, have been held sacred; 
that irreligion, vice, and crime, have been discouraged, and 
industry has been protected. Above all, it will be found, that 
however we may doubt the soundness of the policy which has 
obtained in particular cases, the tendency of the whole system 
of government has been salutary, and the prosperity of the 
country unexampled. Wisdom is best recognized in its results; 
and when we claim a high place for the early rulers of the 
West, we have but to point to the fruits of their political saga- 
city. That general Harrison was one of the most conspicuous 
of those who are entitled to this praise, need only be suggested, 
ior few have been so long or so actively engaged in public life. 

The situation of Indiana, at the period when its government 
was in the hands of general Harrison, was peculiar, and its 
affairs singularly complicated. The population was divided 
into three settlements, so widely separated that they could do 
little towards the defence of each other. The intermediate 
country was traversed by tribes of Indians who were often 
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hostile, and by hunters who were continually embroiled with 
the savages. There were no roads through the country, nor 
houses of entertainment between the settlements. Travelers 
carried their tents and provisions, while the distance between 
the settlements rendered the exposure to attacks from the Indi- 
ans very great. One of these settlements was at the Falls of 
Ohio, opposite Louisville; another at Vincennes, distant from 
the first, more than a hundred miles; and the other comprised 
the French population, in the tract extending from Kaskaskia 
to Cahokia, on the Mississippi, two hundred miles from Vincen- 
nes; Detroit was added, at the formation of the state of Ohio, 
and Missouri when first purchased. 

The immense regions to the north and northwest, were inhab- 
ited by various tribes of Indians. The British traders who had 
penetrated into that wilderness, and were carrying on a lucra- 
tive traflick, used every exertion to embitter the minds of the 
savages against our people, for the purpose of preventing our 
competition in this business, and often succeeded in exciting 
them to acts of dreadful atrocity. It will be recollected, too, 
that the period of general Harrison’s administration, was that 
immediately preceding the war withGreat Britain—-that, dur- 
ing which our’ seamen were impressed, our commerce crippled, 
our flag insu!ted—and throughout all which, our government 
was engaged in fruitless negociations with the British cabinet. 
The angry feelings produce .d by that controversy, rendered the 
prospect of a war probable; and the British government, in 
anticipation of that event, directed their oflicers and agents, 
who were stationed at the posts along our northern frontier, to 
foment the dissentions between our people and the Indians. 
Liberal presents were, in consequence, made to the latter, who 
were plentifully supplied with arms and ammunition, and insti- 
gated to acts of bloodshed and plunder; nor were any means 
spared to excite their distrust towards our government. and to 
secure their assistance as allies, against us, in the approaching 
rupture. 

Governor Harrison was, as we have stated, the sole commis- 
sioner for treating with the Indians within his jurisdiction. All 
the relations of our government with them, were conducted 
through him. He was required to treat with them, for the ex- 
tinguishment of their title to large bodies of land—to keep 
them at peace with each other, and with the w 
bute the customary presents, and make the payments required 
by former treaties. In the prosecution of these duties, he was 
continually admonished by our government, to pursue a concil- 
iatory and benevolent course of conduct, to endeavor to subdue 
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116 General Harrison. 


the hostile feelings of the Indians by kindness, to allure them to 
the arts of peace, toavoid every appearance of suspicion, and 
even to forbear from resenting injuries. 

Tecumthe, and his brother the prophet, in the meanwhile, 
had formed a plan to unite all the western tribes in a league 
against our people, under the vain expectation that the com- 
bined Indian force would be sufficient to drive the whites 
beyond the mountains. To effect this object, that crafty and 
big daring warrior, traversed the whole frontier, visited the differ- 








ih. ent tribes, and exerted upon them the subtle diplomacy, and 

| the masterly eloquence, in both of which he was so consum- 

. i mately skilled. Nor were these efforts unavailing. Tecumthe 
if was a great man—a bold, acute, original thinker—an accom- 


plished orator—a cunning negociator—and an able military 
chief. Ile was listened to by all with respect, and by many 
with conviction. Peculiarly gifted with that kind of tact 
which distinguishes the artful demagogue, he appealed success- 
fully to the people; and although the chiefs held back, from 
motives of policy, and the old men paused, the younger war- 
riors panted to follow him, to the slaughter and the spoil of the 
white man. 

As a natural consequence of these various intrigues, the 
Indian propensity for carnage and plunder, became excited, 
and broke out continually in predatory incursions, and petty 
acts of violence; and the governor was frequently appealed to, 
by the citizens of the territory, to grant them redress, or permit 
them to take revenge. There was no season of perfect tran- 
quility; murders were committed, horses were stolen, hogs and 
cattle were shot in the woods—and scarcely was the indigna- 
tion awakened by one outrage quieted, before another was per- 
petrated. On such occasions, the governor was obliged on the 
one hand to pacify and restrain the citizens, on the other, to 
admonish and rebuke the Indians. His instructions forbade 
the stronger measures, which would have effectually prevented 
the repetition of such offences. 

Councils were often held with the Indians, to purchase their 
lands, or to inculcate upon them the pacific views of the gov- 
ernment. Here were various interests to be reconciled, and 
conflicting passions to be soothed. Some of the chiefs were 
friendly, and disposed to preserve peace; some were mercenary, 
and willing to sell their friendship; while others were obstin- 
ate in the determination not to sell their lands, or malignantly 
hostile, and bent on provoking an open rupture. They differed 
also, in reference to the benevolent advice in regard to their 
own conduct, given them by our government; there were those 
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who believed us sincere in our efforts to induce them to live in 
peace, while others considered this an artful attempt to disarm 
them, and throw them off their guard, in order that they might 
be the more easily subdued; and when admonished to abstain 
from the use of ardent spirits, some admitted the suggestion to 
be friendly, while others considered this as an impertinent inter- 
ference with their rights. Previous to such a council the 
British agents usually paid them a visit, and by inflammatory 
speeches, poisoned their minds against us. Such was the speech 
of colonel McKee, in November, L804. * My children,’ said 
he, ‘it is true that the Americans do not wish you to drink any 
spiritous liquors, and therefore have told their traders that 
they should not carry any liquor into your country—but, my 
children, they have no right to say that one of your father’s 
traders, (that is, the British traders,) should carry no liquor 
among his children.’ ‘My children, your father, king George, 
loves his red children, and wishes his red children supplied 
with every thing they want; he is not like the Americans, who 
are continually blinding your eyes,and stopping your ears with 
good words, that taste sweet as sugar, and getting all your 
lands from you.’ Thus also, on a similar occasion, in 1805, he 
said to them, * My children, there is a powerful enemy of yours 
to the east, now on his feet, and looks mad at you, therefore, 
you must be on your guard; keep your weapons of war in your 
hands, and have a look out for him.’ 

With minds thus prejudiced, the Indians met the governor in 
council. ‘Tecumthe, their greatest orator, and the firm ally of 
the British, was also there, exerting all the energies of his great 
mind, towards the accomplishment of his own plans, and the 
circumvention of the views of our government. He left no 
stone unturned; in council he spoke with bold eloquence, or 
with artful subtlety, as the occasion required —temporized, 
doubted, or openly charged our government with ambition and 
fraud, as seemed to him most politic; while he was secretly 
intriguing, and tampering with all the chiefs in the intervals 
between the sittings. He more than once planned the assas- 
sination of the governor; and at several times, purposely con- 
ducted himself with an audacious insolence, which was calcu- 
lated to produce instant hostilities. 

The success which attended these negociations affords no 
small proof of the ability, prudence, and firmness of governor 
Harrison. They were held at points where there was no suffi- 
cient military force to protect the commissioner from treachery, 
or to enforce respect. The number of Indians assembled, was 
usually much greater than that of the whites. On most occa- 
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sions, a small guard of militia was with difficulty collected, from 
the thinly inhabited settlements; and the individuals composing 
it, were under the continual apprehension, that while absent 
from home on this duty, their families might be murdered by 
roving bands of savages. Governor Harrison felt it his duty, 
on more than one occasion, to stipulate that a certain number of 
warriors only should attend the treaties; yet in breach of these 
previous arrangements, and in violation of his instructions, they 
came in larger numbers, and completely armed, as if deter- 
mined to overawe him by the show of power, or to perpetrate 
violence under the guise of friendship. The man who could 
sit in council, surrounded by hundreds of armed savages, burn- 
ing with vindictive feelings, and in whose faith no confidence 
could be placed—who could listen calmly to the turbuient 
appeals of Tecumthe to the passions of that unruly multitude, 
and could see the working of their fierce natures, without be- 
traying his own solicitude—and who could control and sway 
them to his own purposes—must have been gifted with more 
than ordinary presence of mind, and powers of conciliation. 
He made, while governor of Indiana, thirteen important trea- 
ties, and never attempted to make one in which he did not 
succeed. By these he extinguished the Indian title to sixty 
millions of acres, for a less price than has since been given for 
one-tenth part of that quantity. Mr. Jefferson, then president, 
testified publicly his approbation of these measures, and the 
people, as well as the legislature of Indiana, manifested their 
sense of the importance of Mr. Harrison’s services, by compli- 
mentary resolutions. 

In connection with Mr. Harrison’s services as superintendent 
of Indian affairs, it is proper to allude here, to his voluminous 
correspondence with the government, which was published with 
the official documents of that period. His numerous letters 
alone, afford evidence of great industry, as they comprise a mass 
of valuable facts. They are distinguished by great minuteness 
of detail, showing a close and vigilant attention to all the con- 
cerns of this department, and are written with spirit and clear- 
ness. An elevated and benevolent tone of policy reigns through- 
out—a forbearing and kind spirit, towards the Indians, becom- 
ing the high functionary of a great, civilized, and christian 
people, together with a considerate regard for the interests of 
the population under his government. We dwell on this, 
because it shows goodness of heart, and steadfastness of prin- 
ciple, connected with an ability for the conducting of public 
affairs. 

The speeches of governor Harrison to the legislature, which 
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General Harrison. 119 


was established when Indiana came into the second grade of 
government, are also worthy of notice. These embrace all the 
topics of legislation proper for a people just assuming their 
political rights, and preparing for admission into the union. 
They show an intimate acquaintance with the science of gov- 
ernment, and with the condition of that population, and are 
characterized by an ardent love for the great principles of free- 
dom. They evince also, that the office of governor was not a 

sinecure in the hands of Mr. Harrison, and that he participated 

largely in the organization of all the civil institutions of that 

state. Many men have been popular governors, whose good 

qualities were ull of a negative character; they have been 

respected by the people because they did no harm, and beloved 

by the members of the legislature because they left to them all 

the labor and the credit of ruling. Mr. Harrison took his full 

share of duty and responsibility, and yet was popular. 

We now resume the thread of our narrative. Up to the 
year 1811, Tecumthe and his brother were engaged, as we have 
seen, in constant intrigues against the United States. They 
had disturbed all the councils that were held, and endeavored 
to prevent every treaty that was attempted to be made. They 
asserted, that all the lands inhabited by Indians, belonged to 
the tribes indiscriminately—that no tribe had a right to trans- 
fer any of them to the whites, without the assent of all—and 
that consequently all the treaties that had been made were 
invalid. 

In I8S11, the near approach of a war between the United 
States and Great Britain, rendered them more audacious. 
They began to assemble a body of warriors at the prophet’s 
town, on the head waters of the Wabash; marauding parties 
roved more frequently than ever towards the settlements; and 
a number of murders were committed on the fronties of Illinois 
and Indiana. These circumstances induced the governor to 
place the territory in the best posture for defence, which its lim- 
ited resources would admit; and he was soon after directed by 
the president to move with an armeé force towards the prophet’s 
town. But he was imperatively commanded to avoid hostilities, 
‘of any kind, and to any degree, not indispensably required.’ 

The situation of a commander thus ordered to the field, with 
a limited discretion, which gave every advantage to the enemy, 
while it placed his own troops in constant jeopardy, was by no 
means enviable. At the head of undisciplined troops, always 
difficult to control, and now panting for revenge, a continued 
exertion of prudence was required to restrain their impatience. 
Before him was a numerous enemy prepared for war, and led 
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by an accomplished leader; behind him, a long line of scattered 
settlements, the safety of which depended on his success. With 
the conviction, founded on evidence that could scarcely be 
deceptive, that a battle must be fought, the event of which 
must decide the fate of hundreds of defenceless women and 
children, he was shackled by instructions, which gave to his foe 
the important advantage of choosing the time and place of 
attack—of selecting his own ground, and striking the first blow. 
Ife was to fight when attacked, but not till then—when the 
prophet should decide that the propitious hour had arrived— 
when the savage warrior should have matured his plan, and the 
shadows of the forest should be deepened by the gloom of a 
moonless night. 

The army under governor Harrison consisted of little over 
nine hundred men, of whom about three hundred and fifty were 
infantry of the United States army, and the remainder volun- 
teer militia, from Indiana and Kentucky. One hundred and 
twenty of these were dragoons. The governor in person ex- 
ercised these troops, in that mode of formation which had been 
so successfully practised by Wayne; giving them the instruc- 
tion which was equally necessary for the regular troops and 
the militia, as this kind of manceuvring was entirely new to the 
former. Onthe 28th of October, 1811, the march was com- 
menced from fort Harrison, a point on the Wabash about sixty 
miles above Vincennes. 

It is not our intention to attempt a detailed account of this 
campaign. The march to Tippecanoe was conducted with 
great prudence. The enemy hovered about our army in small 
parties, watching for an opportunity to attack it, or obstruct its 
advance; but the care taken by the governor to reconnoitre 
the country around him, the caution with which he passed all 
defiles and suspicious places, the sagacity with which the ground 
for encampment was always selected, and the practice observed 
of encamping in the order of battle, rendered futile every 
attempt to surprise this gallant little army. 

The following extracts from M’Affee’s History of the war, 
must close this part of our sketch. 

‘On the evening of the 5th November, the army encamped 
at the distance of nine or ten miles from the prophet’s town. It 
was ascertained that the approach of the army had been dis- 
covered before it reached Pine creek. The traces of recon- | 
noitring parties were very often seen, but no Indians were dis- © 
covered until the troops arrived within five or six miles of the 
town on the 6th November. The interpreters were then placed 
with the advanced guard, to endeavor to open a communication © 

























General Harrison. 121 
with them. The Indians would, however, return no answer 
to the invitations that were made to them for that purpose, 
but continued to insult our people by their gestures. Within 
about three miles of the town, the ground became broken by 
ravines and covered with timber. The utmost precaution be- 
came necessary, and every difficult pass was examined by the 
mounted riflemen before the army was permitted to enter it. 
The ground being unfit for the operation of the squadron of 
dragoons, they were thrown in the rear. Through the whole 
march, the precaution had been used of changing the disposition 
of the different corps, that each might have the ground best 
suited to its operations. Within about two miles of the town 
the path descended a steep hill, at the bottom of which was a 
small creek running through a narrow wet prairie, and beyond 
this a level plain partially covered with oak timber, and with- 
out underbrush. Before the crossing of the creek, the woods 
were very thick and intersected by deep ravines. No place 
could be better calculated for the savages to attack with a pros- 
pect of success, and the governor apprehended, that the mo- 
ment the troops descended into the hollow, they would be 
attacked. A disposition was therefore made of the infantry to 
receive the enemy on the left and rear. A company of mounted 
riflemen was advanced a considerable distance from the left 
flank to check the approach of the enemy; and the other two 
companies were directed to turn the enemy’s flanks, should he 
attack in that direction. The dragoons were ordered to move 
rapidly from the rear and occupy the plain in advance of the 
creek, to cover the crossing of the army from an attack in front. 
In this order the troops were passed over; the dragoons were 
made to advance to give room to the infantry, and the latter 
having crossed the creek, were formed to receive the enemy in 
front in one line, with a reserve of three companies—the dra- 
goons flanked by mounted riflemen forming the first line. Dur- 
ing all this time, Indians were frequently seen in front and on 
the flanks. The interpreters endeavored in vain to bring them 
toa parley. Though sufficiently near to hear what was said to 
them, they would return no answer, but continued by gestures 
to menace and insult those who addressed them. Being now 
arrived within a mile and a half of the town, and the situation 
being favorable for an encampment, the governor determined 
to remain there and fortify his camp, until he could hear from 
the friendly chiefs, whom he had despatched from fort Harrison, 
on the day he had left it, for the purpose of making another 
attempt to prevent the recurrence to hostilities. These chiefs 
were to have met him on the way, but no intelligence was yet 
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received from them. Whilst he was engaged in tracing out 
the lines of the encampment, major Daveiss and several other 
field ofticers approached him, and urged the propriety of imme- 
diately marching upon the town. The governor answered 
that his instructions would not justify his attacking the Indians, 
as long as there was a probability of their complying with the 
demands of the government, and that he still hoped to hear 
something in the course of the evening from the friendly Indi- 
ans, whom he had despatched from fort Harrison. 

‘To this it was observed, that as the Indians seen hovering 
about the army, had been frequently invited to a parley by the 
interpreters, who had proceeded some distance from the lines 
for the purpose; and as these overtures had universally been 
answered by menace and insult, it was very evident that it was 
their intention to fight; that the troops were in high spirits and 
full of confidence; and that advantage ought to be taken of 
their ardor to lead them immediately to the enemy. To this 
the governor answered, that he was fully sensible of the eager- 
ness of the troops; and admitting the determined hostility of 
the Indians, and that their insolence was full evidence of their 
intention to fight, yet he knew them too well to believe, that 
they would ever do this, but by surprise, or on ground which 
was entirely favorable to their mode of fighting. ‘He was there- 
fore determined not to advance with the troops, until he knew 
precisely the situation of the town, and the ground adjacent to 
it, particularly that which intervened between it and the place 
where the army then was—that it was their duty to fight when 
they came in contact with the enemy—it was his to take care 
that they should not engage in a situation where their valor 
would be useless, and where a corps upon which he placed great 
reliance would be unable to act—that the experience of the 
last two hours ought to convince every officer, that no reliance 
ought to be placed upon the guides, as to the topography of the 
country—that relying on their information, the troops had been 
led into a situation so unfavorable, that but for the celerity with 
which they changed their position, a few Indians might have 
destroyed them: he was therefore determined not to advance 
to the town, until he had previously reconnoitred, either in per- 
son, or by some one, on whose judgment he could rely. Major 
Daveiss immediately replied, that from the right of the position 
of the dragoons, which was still in front, the openings made by 
the low grounds of the Wabash could be seen; that with his / 


adjutant D. Floyd, he had advanced to the bank, which descends | 
to the low grounds, and had a fair view of the cultivated fields ; 


and the houses of the town; and that the open woods, in which _ 
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the troops then were, continued without interruption to the 
town. Upon this information, the governor said he would 
advance, provided he could get any proper person to go to the 
town with a flag. Captain T. Dubois of Vincennes, having 
offered his services, he was despatched with an interpreter to 
the prophet, desiring to know whether he would now comply 
with the terms, that had been so often proposed to him. The 
army was moved slowly after in order of battle. In a few 
moments a messenger came from captain Dubois, informing the 
governor, that the Indians were near him in considerable num- 
bers, but that they would return no answer to the interpreter, 
although they were sufficiently near to hear what was said to 
them, and that upon his advancing, they constantly endeavored 
tocut him off from the army. Governor Harrison, during this 
last effort to open a negociation, which was sufficient to show 
his wish for an accommodation, resolved no longer to hesitate 
in treating the Indians as enemies. He therefore recalled 
captain Dubois, and moved on with a determination to attack 
them. He had not proceeded far, however, before he was met 
by three Indians, one of them a principal counsellor to the 
prophet. They were sent, they said, to know why the army 
was advancing upon them—that the prophet wished, if possi- 
ble, to avoid hostilities; that he had sent a pacific message by 
the Miami and Potawatamie chiefs, who had come to him 
on the part of the governor—and that those chiefs had 
unfortunately gone down on the south side of the Wabash. 

‘A suspension of hostilities was accordingly agreed upon; and 
a meeting was to take place the next day between Harrison 
and the chiefs, to agree upon the terms of peace. The governor 
further informed them that he would go on to the Wabash, and 
encamp there for the night. Upon marching a short distance 
further, he came in view of the town, which was seen at some 
distance up the river upon a commanding eminence. Major 
Daveiss and adjutant Floyd had mistaken some scattering houses 
in the fields below, for the town itself. The ground below the 
town being unfavorable for an encampment, the army marched 
on in the direction of the town, with a view to obtain a better 
situation beyond it. The troops were in an order of march, 
calculated by a single conversion of companies, to form the 
order of battle which it had Jast assumed, the dragoons being 
in front. This corps, however, soon became entangled in 
ground, covered with brush and tops of fallen trees. A halt 
was ordered, and major Daveiss directed to change position 
with Spencer’s rifle corps, which occupied the open fields adja- 
cent to the river. The Indians secing this mancuvre, at the 
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approach of the troops towards the town, supposed that they 
intended to attack it, and immediately prepared for defence. 
Some of them sallied out, and called to the advanced corps to 
halt. The governor, upon this, rode forward, and requested 
some of the Indians to come to him, assured them, that nothing 
was farther from his thoughts, than to attack them—that the 
ground below the town on the river, was not calculated for an 
encampment, and that it was his intention to search for a better 
one above. He asked if there was any other water convenient 
besides that which the river afforded; and an Indian with 
whom he was well acquainted, answered, that the creek, which 
had been crossed two miles back, ran through the prairie to the 
north of the village. A halt was then ordered, and some offi- 
cers sent back to examine the creek, as well as the river above 
the town. In half an hour, brigade major Marston Clarke and 
major Waller Taylor returned, and reported that they had 
found on the creek, every thing that could be desirable in an 
encampment—an elevated spot, nearly surrounded by an open 
prairie, with water convenient, and a sufficiency of wood for fuel. 
‘An idea was propagated by the enemies of governor Harri- 
son, after the battle of Tippecanoe, that the Indians had forced 
him to encamp on a place chosen by them as suitable for the 
attack they intended. The place, however, was chosen by 
majors Taylor and Clarke, after examining all the environs of 
the town; and when the army of general Hopkins was there 
in the following year, they all united in the opinion that a bet- 
ter spot to resist Indians was not to be found in the whole 
country. 

‘The army now marched to the place selected, and encamped 
late in the evening, on adry piece of ground, which rose about 
ten feet above the level of a marshy prairie in front towards 
the town, and about twice as high above a similar prairie in the 
rear; through which, near the bank, ran a small stream clothed 
with willows and brushwood. On the left of the encampment, 
this bench of land became wider; on the right it gradually nar- 
rowed, and terminated in an abrupt point, about one hundred 
and fifty yards from the right flank. The two columns cf 
infantry occupied the front and rear. The right flank being 
about eight yards wide, was filled with captain Spencer’s com- 
pany of eight men. The left flank, about one hundred and 
fifty yards in extent, was composed of three companies of 
mounted riflemen, under major general Wells, commanding as 
a major. The front line was composed of one battalion ol 
United States’ infantry, under the command of major Floyd. 
flanked on the right by two companies of militia infantry, and 
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on the left by one company of the same troops. The rear 
line consisted of a battalion of United States’ infantry, under 
captain Bean, commanding as a major; and four companies of 
militia infantry, under lieutenant-colonel Decker; the regulars 
being stationed next the riflemen under Wells, and the militia 
on the other end of the line adjoining Spencer’s company. The 
cavalry under Daveiss were encamped in the rear of the front 
line and the left flank. The encampment was not more than 
three-fourths of a mile from the town. 

‘The order given to the army, in the event of a night attack, 
was for each corps to maintain its ground at all hazards till 
relieved. The dragoons were directed in such case, to parade 
dismounted, with their swords on and their pistols in their belts, 
and to wait for orders. The guard for the night consisted of 
two captains’ commands of twenty-four men and four noncom- 
missioned officers; and two subalterns’ guards of twenty men 
and noncommissioned officers—the whole under the command 
of a field officer of the day.’ 

On the night of the 6th of November, the troops went to rest, 
as usual, with their clothes and accoutrements on, and their 
arms by their sides. The officers were ordered to sleep in the 
same manner, and it was the governor’s invariable practice to 
be ready to mount his horse at a moment’s warning. On the 
morning of the 7th, he arose at a quarter before four o’clock, 
and sat by the fire conversing with the gentlemen of his family, 
who were reclining on their blankets waiting for the signal, 
which in a few minutes would have been given, for the troops 
to turn out. The orderly drum had already been roused for 
the reveillé. The moon had risen, but afforded little light, in 
consequence of being overshadowed by clouds, which occasion- 
ally discharged a drizzling rain. At this moment the attack 
commenced. 

‘The treacherous Indians had crept up so near the sentries as 
to hear them challenge when relieved. They intended to rush 
upon the sentries and kill them before they could fire; but one 
of them discovered an Indian creeping towards him in the 
grass, and fired. This was immediately followed by the Indian 
yell, and a desperate charge upon the left flank. The guard 
in that quarter gave way, and abandoned their officer without 
making any resistance. Captain Barton’s company of regulars, 
and captain Keiger’s company of mounted riflemen, forming 
the left angle of the rear line, received the first onset. The 
lire there was excessive; but the troops who had lain on their 
arms, were immediately prepared to receive, and had gal- 
lantry to resist the furious savage assailants. The manner of 
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the attack was calculated to discourage and terrify the men: 
yet, as soon as they could be formed and posted, they maintained 
their ground with desperate valor, though but very few of them 
had ever before been in battle. The fires in the camp were 
extinguished immediately, as the light they afforded was more 
serviceable to the Indians than to our men. 

‘As soon as the governor could mount his horse, he proceeded 
towards the point of attack, and finding the line much weak- 
ened there, he ordered two companies from the centre of the 
rear line to march up and form across the angle in the rear of 
Barton and Keiger’s companies. General Wells immediately 
proceeded to the right of his command; and colonel Owen, 
who was with him, was proceeding directly to the point of 
attack, when he was shot on his horse near the lines, and thus 
bravely fell among the first victims of savage perfidy. A heavy 
fire now commenced all along the left flank, upon the whole of 
the front and right flank, and on a part of the rear line. 

‘In passing through the camp, towards the left of the front 
line, the governor met with colonel Daviess and the dragoons. 
The colonel informed him that the Indians, concealed behind 
some trees near the line, were annoying the troops very severely 
in that quarter; and he requested permission to dislodge them, 
which was granted. He immediately called on the first division 
of his cavalry to follow him, but the order was not distinctly 
heard, and but few of his men charged with him. Among those 
who charged were two young gentlemen who had gone with 
him from Kentucky, Messrs. Meade and Sanders, who were 
afterwards distinguished as captains in the United States’ ser- 
vice. They had not proceeded far out of the lines, when 
Daveiss was mortally wounded by several balls and fell. His 
men stood by him, and repulsed the savages several times, till 
they succeeded in carrying him into camp. 

‘In the mean time the attack on Spencer and Warwick's 
companies on the right, became very severe. Captain Spencer 
and his lieutenants were all killed, and captain Warwick was 
mortally wounded. The governor, in passing towards that flank, 
found captain Robb’s company near the centre of the camp. 
They had been driven from their post; or rather, had fallen 
back without orders. Ife sent them to the aid of captain Spen- 
cer, where they fought very bravely, having seventeen men 
killed during the battle. Captain Prescott’s company of United 
States’ infantry had filled up the vacancy caused by the retreat 
of Robb’s company. Soon after colonel Daveiss was wounded, 
captain Snelling at the head of his company charged on the 
same Indians and dislodged them with considerable loss. The 
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battle was now maintained on all sides with desperate valor. 
The Indians advanced and retreated by a rattling noise made 
with deer hoofs: they fought with enthusiasm, and seemed de- 
termined on victory or death. 

‘As soon as daylight appeared, captain Snelling’s company, 
captain Posey’s, under lieutenant Albright, and captain Scott’s, 
were drawn from the front line, and Wilson’s from the rear, 
and formed on the left flank; while Cook’s and Bean’s compa- 
nies were ordered to the right. General Wells took command 
of the corps formed on the left, and with the aid of some dra- 
goons, who were now mounted and commanded by captain 
Parke, made a successful charge on the enemy in that direction, 
driving them into an adjoining swamp through which the cav- 
alry could not pursue them. At the same time Cook’s and lieu- 
tenant Laribie’s companies, with the aid of the riflemen and 
militia on the right flank, charged on the Indians and put them 
to flight in that quarter, which terminated the battle. 

‘During the time of the contest, the prophet kept himself 
secure, on an adjacent eminence, singing a war song. He had 
told his followers, that the Great Spirit would render the army 
of the Americans unavailing, and that their bullets would not 
hurt the Indians, who would have light, while their enemies 
were involved in thick darkness. Soon after the battle com: 
menced, he was informed that his men were falling. He told 
them to fight on, it would soon be as he had predicted, and then 
began to sing louder.’ 

The battle of Tippecanoe gave rise to much discussion. 
Some were found who censured governor Harrison, and a few 
claimed a part of the glory of the day for colonel Boyd. But 
the handsome manner in which all the officers who served in 
that engagement, have since testified to the coolness, selfpos- 
session, and intrepidity of the general, has placed this matter in 
its proper light. As far as any commander is entitled to credit 
independent of his army, he merits, and has received it. The 
Kentucky legislature, notwithstanding the gloom which was 
spread over the whole state by the untimely loss of some of her 
most cherished and gallant sons, took an early opportunity of 
testifying their approbation by the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, that in the late campaign against the Indians on 
the Wabash, governor W. H. Harrison, has in the opinion of 
this legislature, behaved like a hero, a patriot, and a general; 
and that for his cool, deliberate, skilful, and gallant conduct, 
in the late battle of Tippecanoe, he deserves the warmest 
thanks of the nation.’ 

The Indiana legislature, also, passed complimentary resolu- 
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tions, in which the ‘superior capacity,’ ‘integrity,’ and impor- 
tant services, of the governor, are recognized in the most grate- 
ful terms; while the militia, who were in the engagement, at a 
meeting held after their return, unanimously expressed their 
confidence in their leader, the cheerfulness with which they had 
followed him, and the opinion that their success was attribu- 
table to his ‘masterly conduct in the direction and maneceuy- 
ring of the troops.’ 
[ To be concluded in our nezt. 
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Tuere are certain periods in the history of every country, 
upon which the mind dwells with pleasure, and from which it 
receives equal instruction and delight. The rapid succession 
of great and important events; the wit, the talents, and the 
intrigues of the court; the splendor and abilities of the reigning 


monarch; the obscurer employments, but not less dazzling 
achievements of the poet, the scholar, and the man of genius; 
at once strike the fancy and interest the feelings. We pause 
to admire the bright spots in the annals of mankind, and to com- 
pare them with those darker pages in history, from which, if 
any momentary rays shoot forth, they dazzle us only with a 
fleeting brilliancy, and no sooner appear than vanish away. 
We stop to wonder at the mighty effects of wisdom, policy, and 
justice; and to contrast the flourishing condition of populous 
capitals with the wretched prospects of depopulated provinces. 
It is for these reasons that the people of England look back to 
the reign of queen Elizabeth with peculiar pride and pleasure. 
They extol her tender regard for her subjects: her zeal for the 
protestants, and her aversion for the catholics. Her deepsighted 
policy and administration, which raised the kingdom in wealth, 
importance, and intelligence: the economy of her administra- 
tion, which never led her to make exorbitant exactions from 
the people—the ability of her counsellors; the constancy with 
which she protected them; the attention with which she list- 
ened to their advice, and yet never allowing any one of them to 
gain an undue ascendancy over her—the chivalry, learning, 
and genius of her courtiers—the promptness, the ability, and 
the success with which she met her enemies on land and on sea, 
at home and abroad—have all come in for a share of their en- 
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comiums, and especially by the party in England who had most 
distinguished itself by an adherence to liberty and a popular 
government, have been the theme of the most unbounded 
panegyrics. Some have even gone so far, either through igno- 
rance or prejudice, as to extol her tender regard for the consti- 
tution, and her sincere affection for the liberties of the people. 
The most imperious and despotic of queens is held up asa model 
for princes: a government which can be compared to none 
other than that of modern Turkey, and whose principles would 
soon have reduced the seat of arts, of industry, of wealth, of 
commerce, to a level with Morocco and the coasts of Barbary, 
is seriously eulogized for its maternal solicitude for the rights of 
the people, and its deep respect for the privileges of parliament. 

Queen Elizabeth was undoubtedly one of the most illustri- 
ous princesses, that ever sat upon the throne of England. The 
unanimous consent of posterity has long since produced a judg- 
ment upon her conduct and character. Vigorous, constant, 
magnanimous and vigilant; endowed with the most profound 
penetration and gifted with address, though not graced with 
beauty, she possessed all the energy and spirit of a man, with- 
out at the same time being exempt from the lesser foibles and 
lighter vanities of her own sex. Her character was so dis- 
tinctly marked, that her virtues did not degenerate into the 
neighboring vices. Ileroic, yet not rash; frugal, yet not ava- 
ricious; active, yet not turbulent; she possessed all the qualities 
of a great sovereign, and but for want of beauty, her jealousy 
of love and her desire of admiration, would have been an 
amiable woman as well as a perfect character. She was open 
to flattery, and full of all the levities of the lightest of her sex. 
We may find it difficult to reconcile our fancy to her as a wife 
or a mistress, and could wish that she had possessed greater 
lenity of temper, softness of disposition, and even some of the 
amiable weaknesses of her sex. But, it is not in this light. that 
we can estimate her character rightly. We must view her as 
asovereign. And as asovereign, never prince surpassed her. 
The ceremonial of her court equalled the servility of the East. 
Her greatest favorites, her wisest counsellors never dared to 
approach her without kneeling. The officers and ladies of the 
court never approached her table, even during her absence, 
without prostration, and every other mark of reverence due her 
majesty in person. But, if Elizabeth deserves praise for the 
vigor and wisdom of her long administration, she is entitled to 
no less credit for the judgment with which she selected, and the 
consistency with which she protected her able ministers. The 
success of a statesman depends upon the combination of so 
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many fortuitous circumstances, that it seldom fails to be attend- 
ed with frequent defeat and embarrassment. If, however, the 
ability of a public man can be fairty estimated by the length 
of his public life, and the uniform tenor of his political career, 
and the lasting benefits of the measures which he originates, 
nowhere in English history can we find a man so deservedly 
eminent as that of lord Burleigh. 

Sprightliness, vivacity and uncommon brilliancy of genius, 
thongh sometimes sure prognostics of future excellence, are 
ofiener evidences only of precocity of intellect. The wisdom 
of age does not correspond with the expectations of youth, nor 
the harvest of autumn answer to the promise of spring. But 
a judgment which improves with expericnce, and is strength- 
ened by observation; a desire of excellence, which not even 
confessed superiority can gratify; a thirst for knowledge, which 
the most painful research and extensive acquisitions cannot 
satiate; a penetration, which takes equal delight in diving into 
the characters of others, and preserving its own thoughts secret 
and unknown—these are qualities which insure future eminence 
and lasting distinction. Of these qualities was the mind of 
Cecil composed. He suffered no irregularities to interrupt his 
pursuits; he determined to excel by the certain means of inces- 
sant application. He rose early in the morning and retired 
late at night. He allowed nothing to pass him unobserved, 
and there was no knowledge which was thought proper to be 
taught, that he did not consider useful to learn. Lis indefati- 
gable industry soon led to a proficiency that brought him into 
notice and distinction. At the age of sixteen, he delivers 
lectures on the logic of the schools and the elements of the 
Greck language. Indeed, in all the departments of learning 
taught in the university at that time, he became thoroughly 
grounded. The strength of his constitution was not, however, 
equal to the vigor of his mind. In consequence of his painful 
and laborious study, uninterrupted by proper intervals of exer- 
cise and repose, he contracted a humor in his legs, which, 
though he subsequently cured, yet his physicians afterwards 
considered as the chief cause of that inveterate gout, which 
embittered the latter part of his long and useful life. 

Thoroughly grounded in preparatory studies, Burleigh was 
well prepared to commence the study of the law. He pos 
sessed all those qualifications which sir William Blackstone lays 
down as necessary to commence the study of the legal profes 
sion with credit and advantage. He had formed both his style 
and sentiments by a perusal of the purest classical writers; he 
could reason with precision and separate argument from fallacy; 
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he had enlarged his conceptions of nature and of art by a study 
of philosophy; and he was well acquainted with the law of 
nations and nature, with the imperial laws of Rome and the 
freer, siinpler and more admirable system of the common law 
of England. Had Burleigh devoted his whole mind to the 
law, he would soon have risen to the first ranks of the profes- 
sion. But his mind was intensely fixed on political advance- 
ment. His own merit, the favor of prince Edward and of 
Somerset, afterwards Protector, and the matrimonial alliances 
which he had formed, raised him to the highest offices in the 
kingdom, and finally to that of secretary of state. His quick 
insight into the characters of men, enabled him to suit his con- 
versation to persons and to circumstances; his prudence, reserve 
and command of temper, preserved him from those impruden- 
ces and indiscretions which, proceeding from weakness rather 
than vice, so often bar the way to promotion. Burleigh’s situ- 
ation, however, was such that no prudence on his part could 
prevent his fall. His patron soon fell from power by the 
intrigues and cabals of the duke of Northumberland, and he 
himself was thrown into prison, by that crafty and ambitious 
nobleman. He remained in the tower only a short time, being 
looked upon by Northumberland as a {it instrument to execute 
his purposes. More prudent than grateful, Burleigh took no 
measures to release his early patron from confinement; but 
coldly told him, that if he was innocent, he might trust to that, 
and if he were guilty, he could only pity him. Perhaps, he 
thought, that any interposition on his part, would be equally 
imprudent and unavailing; that if he attempted the preserva- 
tion of Somerset, he would run an imminent hazard of sharing 
in his ruin, and that thus without benefiting his friend, he 
would probably lose his own property, liberty and life, and 
leave behind him only the praise of unsuccessful generosity. 
lor forty years, Burleigh was the prime minister of Eliza- 
beth. That queen, possessed of penetration to perceive and 


judgment to appreciate his talents, reposed with the utmost 


confidence on his known fidelity and tried abilities. Her pas- 
sions, her prejudices, and her caprices, though they often broke 
out in the severest invective and most violent abuse upon the 
rest of her favorites, always yielded to the cool, deliberate and 
weighty reasonings of the secretary of state. Elizabeth, 
though disposed to the protestant religion, still retained a fond- 
ness for many of the forms and ceremonies of the catholic 
church, and was not inclined to carry the reformation so far as 
public sentiment and the opinion of her counsellors seemed to 
demand. The protestants were divided into two parties; those 
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who adhered to the institutions of Elizabeth, and the noncon- 
formists or puritans. An arbitrary government was appointed 
with full powers to bring offenders to punishment, and as. any 
resistance to the injunctions of the queen—the supreme head 
of the church—was construed into sedition and treason, many 
persons of unquestioned loyalty were thrown into prison, their 
goods confiscated, and they themselves banished into foreign 
lands. Cecil was sometimes put to the ungrateful task of exe- 
cuting the queen’s mandates against the puritans. He might, 
perhaps, have preferred his independence to his office. But he 
was too much of a statesman to pursue such a course. He 
knew, that out of office,he could be of benefit neither to him- 
self nor his friends; and he seemed to think with Machiavel, that 
when great evils have grown up in the state, it is better to 
temporize with them, rather than resist them with violence. 
The inquisition which was thus virtually established, threat- 
ened to prove prejudicial to royal prerogative. The clergy, 
afler the example of the church of. Rome, began to give some 
hints of a divine right to the keys of St. Peter and the sword 
of St. Paul, which by a wonderful concatenation, had descend- 
ed to them from the very days of the apostles. ‘The puritans, 
exasperated against the church, began to expect some changes 
in government, as well as religion; and nothing but the 
remonstrances of Cecil, and the peculiar circumstances of the 
times, prevented these dispositions from leading to the most 
dangerous consequences. 

In civil transactions, the cautious temper and prudent policy 
of Burleigh had a greater influence over Elizabeth. He was 
above all other men a safe politician, and his principles of 
government, excellent at any period, were peculiarly fortunate 
in the dangerous and delicate times in which he lived. Though 
a strenuous adyocate of a pacific policy and strict frugality, 
his forbearance did not spring from timidity, or his parsimony 
from a contracted mind. His plans, with regard to religion and 
domestic policy, were remarkable for their uniformity; and 
were the result of a temper always cool and cautious, and a 
mind seldom blinded by prejudice and never precipitated by 
passion. Without doubt, his heart was in some respects as 
cool as his head, and many of his actions bring censure rather 
than praise on hismemory. This, however, is certain, that the 
glory of Klizabeth’s administration was owing almost entirely 
to his counsels; and the measures which she pursued in opposi- 
tion to his sentiments, proved, in the end, unfortunate to the 
boasted prosperity and splendor of her reign. If she had 
rejected the wise counsels of Burleigh, and had listened to the 
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suggestions of her favorite Leicester, or seconded the violence 
and ungovernable passions of Essex, or followed the stern and 
aristocratic principles of Raleigh, one of the brightest epochs 
in English history would have been disfigured by mistakes, and 
perhaps blotted by crime. 

It has long since been remarked, that the greatest statesmen 
are scarcely objects of envy. Their fame and reputation are 
purchased at the expense of peace and quiet; their motives are 
continually misconstrued, and their actions grossly misrepre- 
sented. ‘This was particularly the case with lord Burleigh. 
The part which he took in the transactions between Elizabeth 
and the queen of Scots, subjected him to the implacable hatred 
of the catholics. The more bigoted of the clergy reviled him, 
because he did not second the virulence of their persecuting 
spirit. The puritans, on account of his moderation, suspected 
him to be a papist in disguise, and an enemy fo the true religion. 
His prudence and pacific policy exposed him to the scorn and 
insults of the more violent courtiers, and made him, in an emi- 
nent degree, the object of popular hatred and resentment. 
From his supposed influence in public affairs, the enemies of 
government charged him with all the abuses of the times; and 
even Elizabeth, from a most unaccountable jealousy, suspected 
him of a fondness and attachment for the queen of Scots. 
Scarcely a day passed by, that he was not assailed by libels; 
and several attempts were even made to carry him off by assas- 
sination. The rest of the courtiers were his most bitter enemies, 
and had laid a plot to bring about his ruin; but Elizabeth, dis- 
covering their designs, rushed into the council room, and hurled 
upon them one of those terrible reprimands which were more 
distinguished for vigor than delicacy. But though he had great 
influence over the queen, Elizabeth was proverbial for her fru- 
gality, and more fortunes were spent than made in her service. 
The magnificent hospitality, which the historians attribute to 
Burleigh, he was enabled to keep up, not by the liberality of 
the queen, but by a fortune gained from the regular proceeds 
of his offices). He was aman of the most incessant application 
to business. There was a method and despatch in his way of 
transacting the affairs of the nation, which can be estimated 
only by the wonderful effects which they produced. For the 
period of forty years, he was never seen idle; and when not en- 
gaged in more important business, he devoted his time to read- 
ing, writing and conversation. Next to his unrivalled industry 
was his invincible reserve. He never attempted to deceive; 
but it was hopeless to try to ascertain his secret views and 
secret sentiments. He made no confidants, even of his most 
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intimate friends; and his unaltered countenance and unembar- 
rassed motions never manifested the impressions which the most 
startling facts made upon his mind. * Attempts,’ he said,‘are 
most likely to succeed, when planned deliberately, carried on 
secretly, and executed speedily.’ He never declared in favor 
of any one of the houses that had pretensions to the throne on 
the death of Elizabeth. That queen gave her commands only 
on her deathbed, and lord Burleigh carried his opinions along 
with him to the grave. He was calm, collected, and energetic, 
in the most trying circumstances. The most violent assaults of 
his enemies could never rouse him to revenge. It was a settled 
rule of policy with him, to extend kindness to an enemy in pro- 
portion to the injuries which he had done. Leicester, Essex, 
and sir Nicholas Throgmorton—all his most bitter enemies— 
were reconciled to him, when they perceived that their hostility 
was returned with friendship, and that his credit was too well 
established to be easily shaken. Burleigh possessed great dis- 
cernment in selecting men for public employment. He first 
brought into notice sir Francis Walsingham, one of the ablest 
statesmen of the times. Indeed, by his attention to merit and 
neglect of interest, he incurred the odium of the nobles, who 
thought ghat oflices which they could not execute, as well as 
honors which they had not gained, should be entailed upon 
‘-om and-their descendants forever. With Burleigh the poor 
received equal justice and redress with the rich; and though 
he would not obstruct the pretensions of a friend at court, yet 
he would listen to no application that might blind his judgment 
or blemish his integrity. Although we cannot approve the 
means which he used for obtaining intelligence, we cannot but 
admire the ease with which he detected conspiracies. His mind 
was disposed to piety. He was firm in his devotion to the pro- 
testant, and unalterable in his aversion to the catholic religion. 
In his celebrated maxims, which he left his son, (afterwards earl 
of Salisbury, and minister to James I.) and which he tells him 
next after the tables of Moses, should be impressed on his mind, 
he warns him not to cross the Alps, for he would learn at Rome 
nothing but pride, blasphemy, and atheism. These advices are 
so excellent and so admirable, that a few extracts from them 
may not be out of place. 

I. * When it shall please God to bring thee to a man’s estate, 
use great prudence and circumspection in choosing thy wile. 
It is an action of thy life like ‘unto a stratagem of war, wherein 
a mancan err but once. Let thy hospitality be moderate— 
rather plentiful than sparing, but not costly; for I never knew 
any man grow poor by keeping an orderly table. The needy 
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makes him ready to mortgage or sell; and that gentleman who 
sells an acre of land, sells an ounce of credit. 

2.* Bring thy children up in learning and obedience, yet 
without outward austerity. Praise them openly, reprehend 
them secretly. 

3. *Live notin the country without corn and cattle about 
thee; for he that putteth his hand to the purse for every ex- 

ense of husbandry, is like him that keepeth water in a sieve. 

4, ‘Let thy kindred and allies be welcome to thy house and 
tables. 

5. ‘Beware of suretiship, for thy best friends. He that 
payeth another man’s debt, seeketh his own decay.* But if 
thou canst not otherwise choose, rather lend thy money on 
good bonds, although thou borrow it. Neither borrow money 
of a neighbor or a friend, but of a stranger. In borrowing of 
money, be precious of thy word; for he that hath care of keep- 
ing days of payment, is lord of another man’s purse. Be sure 
to keep some great man thy friend, but trouble him not with 
trifles. ‘Towards thy superiors be humble, towards thy equals 
affable and respective. ‘Trust not any man with thy life, 
credit or estate. Be not scurrilous in conversation. or satirical 
in jests.’ 

Lord Burleigh died at an advanced age. His death excited 
regret and sorrow even among the unthinking multitude, who 
had always opposed him while alive; but, who now perceived 
that they had lost a guardian and protector. He does not 
seem to have possessed any shining talents of address, elo- 
quence or imagination. He was distinguished chiefly by solid- 
ity of understanding, propriety of manners, and an indefatiga- 
ble application to business. More prudent than grateful; 
sedate and dignified in public, but kind and condescending in 
private; successful in his ends, but not always justifiable in his 
means; too polite to be revengeful, too cautious to be adventur- 
ous, and too wary to give offence; more admired for the powers 
of his mind, than beloved for the qualities of his heart; pro- 
found in his knowledge of men, and deep in his reading of 
books; more anxious to conciliate his enemies, than solicitous 
to serve his friends; equally attentive to business and devoted 
to study, lord Burleigh is doubtless one of the ablest men that 
England has ever produced. A poor orator, but finished 
statesman; with a nature to follow rather than to lead; with 


* Neither a borrower or a lender be, 
For loan often loses both itself and friend, 


And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. Po.onivs. 
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man can never live happily or contentedly; for every disaster 
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talents more useful than brilliant; cool in his temper, sound in 
his judgment, and honest indeed, but not inflexible in his prin- 
ciples, he possessed a mind not remarkable for moral or intel- 
lectual elevation, but admirably calculated to shine at the court 
and in the cabinet. ‘Too shrewd to be generous, he served his 
friends after he had served himself, and was equally careful of 
the public welfare and his own advantage. He was not too 
honest to accommodate his opinions to those of the court, nor 
too scrupulous to execute the oppressive measures of the queen. 
Ile never deserted his friends, but when it was inconvenient to 
stand by them; and was an excellent protestant when it was 
not advantageous to be a papist. 





THE VILLAGE PASTOR'S WIFE. 


Wuart impels me to take up my pen, compose myself to the 
act of writing, and begin the record of feelings and events which 
will inevitably throw a shadow over the character which too 
partial and misjudging affection once beheld shining with re- 
flected lustre? I know not—but it seems to me, as if a divine 
voice whispered from the boughs that wave by my window, 
occasionally intercepting the sun’s rays that now fall obliquely 
on my paper, saying, that if I live for memory, I must not live 
in vain—and that, perchance, when I, too, lie beneath the wil- 
low that hangs over A’s grave, unconscious of its melancholy 
waving, a deep moral may be found in these pages, short and 
simple as they may be. Then be itso. It is humiliating to 
dwell on past errors—but I should rather welcome the humilia- 
tion, if it can be any expiation for my blindness, my folly—no! 
such expressions are too weak—I should say, my madness, my 
sin, my hardhearted guilt. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on my juvenile years. Though 
dependent on the bounty of an uncle, who had a large family 
of his own to support, every wish which vanity could suggest, 
was indulged as soon as expressed. I never knew a kinder, 
more hospitable, uncalculating being, than my uncle. If his 
unsparing generosity had not experienced a counteracting in- 
fluence in the vigilant economy of my aunt, he would long since 
have been a bankrupt. She was never unkind to me; for | 
believe she was conscientious, and she had loved my mother 
tenderly. Iwas the orphan legacy of that mother, and conse- 
quently a sacred trust. I was fed and clothed like my wealthier 
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cousins; educated at the same schools; ushered into the same 
fashionable society, where I learned that awkwardness was 
considered the only unpardonable offence, and that almost any 
thing might be said and done, provided it was said and done 
gracefully. T’rom the time of our first introduction into what 
is called the world, I gradually lost ground in the affections of 
my aunt, for I unfortunately eclipsed my elder cousins in those 
outer gifts of nature and those acquired graces of manner, which, 
however valueless when unaccompanied by inward worth, have 
always exercised a prevailing, an irresistible influence in society. 
I never exactly knew why, but I was the favorite of my uncle, 
who seemed to love me better than even his own daughters, and 
he rejoiced at the admiration I excited, though often purchased 
at their expense. Perhaps the secret was this. They were of 
a cold temperament; mine was ardent, and whatever I loved, 
I loved without reserve, and expressed my affection with char- 
acteristic warmth and enthusiasm. I loved my indulgent uncle 
with all the fervor of which such a nature, made vain and selfish 
vy education, is capable. Often, alter returning from an evening 
party, my heart throbbing high with the delight of gratified 
vanity, when he would draw me towards him and tell me—with 
most injudicious fondness, it is true—that I was a thousand times 
prettier than the flowers I wore, more sparkling than the jewels, 
and that I ought to marry a prince or a nabob, I exulted 
more in his praise, than in the flatteries that were still tingling 
inmy ears. Even my aunt’s coolness was a grateful tribute to 
my self-love—for was it not occasioned by my transcendency 
over her less gifted daughters? 

But why do I linger on the threshold of events, which, 
simple in themselves, stamped my destiny—for time, yea, and 
lor eternity. 

lt was during a homeward journey, with my uncle, I first 
inet him, who afterwards became my husband. My whole 
head becomes sick and my whole heart faint, as I think what I 
inight have been, and whatI am. But I must forbear. If 1 
am compelled at times to lay aside my pen, overcome with 
agony and remorse, let me pause till I can go on, witha steady 
hand, and a calmer brain. 

Our carriage broke down—it was a common accident—a 
young gentleman on horseback, who seemed like ourselves a 
traveler, came up to our assistance. He dismounted, proffered 
every assistance in his power, and accompanied us to the inn, 
which fortunately was not far distant, for my uncle was severely 
injured, and walked with difficulty, though supported by the 
stranger's arm and my own. I cannot define the feeling, but 
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from the moment I beheld him, my spirit was troubled within 
me. Isaw, at once, that he was of a different order of beings 
from those 1 had been accustomed to associate with; and there 
was something in the heavenly composure of his countenance 
and gentle dignity of manner, that rebuked my restless desire 
for admiration and love of display. I never heard any earthly 
sound so sweet ashis voice. Invisible communion with angels 
could alone give such tones to the human voice. At first, ] 
felt a strange awe in his presence, and forgot those artificial 
graces, for which I had been too much admired. Without 
meaning to play the part of a hypocrite, my real disposition 
was completely concealed. During the three days we were 
detained, he remained with us; and aloof from all temptation to 
folly, the best traits of my character were called into exercise. 
On the morning of our departure, as my uncle was expressing 
his gratitude for his kindness, and his hope of meeting him in 
town, he answered—and it was not without emotion—‘I fear 
our paths diverge too much, to allow that hope. Mine isa 
lowly one, but I trust I shall find it blest.’ I then, for the first 
time learned that he was a minister—the humble pastor of a 
country village. My heart died within me. That this grace- 
ful and uncommonly interesting young man should be nothing 
more than an obscure village preacher—it was too mortifying. 
All my bright visions of conquest faded away. ‘We can never 
be any thing to each other, thought I. Yet as I again turned 
towards him, and saw his usually calm eye fixed on me with an 
expression of deep anxiety, I felt a conviction that 1 might be 
all the world to him. He was watching the effect of his com- 
munication, and the glow of excited vanity that suffused my 
cheek was supposed to have its origin from a purer source. | 
was determined to enjoy the full glory of my conquest. When 
my uncle warmly urged him to accompany us home, and sojourn 
with usa few days,I backed the invitation, with all the elo- 
quence my countenance was capable of expressing. Vain and 
selfish being that I was—I might have known that we differed 
from each other as much as the rays of the morning star from 
the artificial glare of the skyrocket. He drew his light from 
the fountain of living glory, [from the decaying fires of earth. 
The invitation was accepted—and before that short visit 
was concluded, so great was the influence he acquired over me, 
while J was only secking to gain the ascendancy over his affec- 
tions, that I felt willing to give up the luxury and fashion that 
surrounded me, for the sweet and quiet hermitage he described, 
provided the sacrifice were required. I never once thought of 
the duties that would devolve upon me, the solemn respons 
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bilities of my new situation. It is one of the mysteries of 
Providence, how such a_ being as myself could ever have won 
a heart like his. He saw the sunbeam playing on the surface, 
and thought that all was fair beneath. I did love him; but my 
love was a passion, not a principle. I was captivated by the 
heavenly graces of his manner, but was incapable of compre- 
hending the source whence those graces were derived. 

My uncle would gladly have seen me established in a style 
more congenial to my prevailing taste, but gave his consent, as 
he said, on the score of his surpassing merit. My aunt was 
evidently more than willing to have me married, while my 
cousins rallied me, for falling in love with a country parson. 

We were married. I accompanied him to the beautiful 
village of . I became mistress of the parsonage. Never 
shall I forget the moment when I first entered this avenue, 
shaded by majestic elms; beheld these low, white walls, fes- 
tooned with redolent vines; and heard the voice which was then 
the music of my life, welcome me here, as Heaven’s best and 
loveliest gift. How happy—how blest I might have been! and 
I was happy for awhile. His benign glance and approving 
smile were, for a short time, an equivalent for the gaze of admi- 
ration and strains of flattery to which I had been accustomed. 
I even tried,in some measure, to conform to his habits and iastes, 
and to cultivate the goodwill of the plebeians and rustics who 
constituted a great portion of his parish. But the mind, un- 
supported by principle, is incapable of any steady exertion. 
Mine gradually wearied of the eflort of assuming virtues, to 
which it had no legitimate claim. The fervor of feeling which 
had given a bluer tint to the sky and a fairer hue to the flower, 
insensibly faded. I began to perceive defects in every object, 
and to wonder at the blindness which formerly overlooked 
them. I still loved my husband; but the longer I lived with 
him, the more his character soared above the reach of mine. 
{ could not comprehend, how one could be endowed with such 
brilliant talents and winning graces, and not wish for the admi- 
ration of the world. I was vexed with him for his meekness 
and humility, and would gladly have mingled, if I could, the 
base alloy of earthly ambition with his holy aspirations after 
heaven. I was even jealous—I almost tremble while I write 
it—of the God he worshipped. I could not bear the thought, 
that I held a second place in his affections—though second only 
to the great and glorious Creator. Continually called from my 
side to the chamber of the sick, the couch of the dying, the 
dwelling of the poor and ignorant, I in vain sought to fill up the 
widening vacuum left, by becoming interested in the duties of 
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my station. I could not doit. They became every day more 
irksome to me. The discontent 1 was cherishing, became 
more and more visible, till the mild and anxious cye of my hus- 
hand vainly loclzed for the joyous smile that used to welcoine 
his return. 

It is true, there were many things.I was obliged to tolerate, 
which must inevitably be distasteful to one, educated with such 
false refinement asI have been. But I never reflected they 
must be as opposed to my husband’s tastes as my own, and that 
christian principle alone jed him to the endurance of them. 
Instead of appreciating his angelic patience and forbearaice, 
I blamed him for not lavishing more sympathy on me for 
trials which, though sometimes ludicrous in themselves, are pain- 
ful from the strength of association. 

The former minister of the village left a maiden sister as a 
kind of legacy to his congregation. My husband had beena 
protegee and pupil of the good man, who, on his deathbed, be- 
queathed his people to the charge of this son of his adoption, and 
him, with equal tenderness and solemnity, to the care of his 
venerable sister. She became a fixture in the parsonage, and 
{o me a perpetual and increasing torment. The first month of 
our marriage, she was absent, visiting some of her seventh 
cousins in a neighboring town. Ido not wish to exculpate my- 
self from blame; but, if ever there was a thorn in human flesh, 
{ believe I had found it in this inquisitive, gratuitously advising 
woman. I, who had always lived among roses, without think- 
ing of briars, was doomed to feel this thorn, daily, hourly, goad- 
ing me;and was constrained to conceal as much as possible the 
irritation she caused, because my husband treated her with as 
much respect as if she were an empress. I thought Mr. L—— 
was wrong in this. Owing to the deep placidity of his own dis- 
position, he could not realize what a trial such a companion was 
to a mercurial, indulged, selfwilled being as myself. Nature has 
sifted me with an exquisite ear for music, and a discord always 
‘wakes the nerve where agony is born.’ Poor aunt Debby had 
a perfect mania for singing, and she would sit and sing for hours 
(ogether, oldfashioned ballads and hymns of surprising length— 
scarcely pausing to take breath. I have heard aged people sing 
the songs of Zion, when there was most touching melody in 
their tones; and some of the warmest feelings of devotion I ever 
experienced, were awakened by these solemn, trembling notes. 
But aunt Debby’s voice was full of indescribable ramifications. 
each a separate discord—a sharp sour voice, indicative of the 
natural temper of the owner. One Sunday morning, after she 
had been screeching one of Dr. Watts’ hymns, of about a hun- 
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dred verses, she left me to prepare for church. When we met, 
after finishing our separate toilettes, she began her animadver- 
sions on my dress, as being too gay for a minister’s wife. I de- 
nied the charge; for though made in the redundance of fashion, 
it was of unadorned white. ‘But what,’ said she, disfiguring 
the muslin folds with her awkward fingers, * what is the t use of 
all these fandangles of lace?’ They are nothing but Satan’s 
devices to lead astray silly women, whose minds are running 
after finery.’ All this I might have borne with silent contempt, 
for iicame from aunt Debby: ; but when she brought the author- 
ity of a Mrs. Deacon and a Mrs. Doelan of the parish to prove 
that she was not the only one who found fault with the fashion 
of my attire, the indignant spirit broke its bounds; deference 
for age was forgotten in the excitement of the moment, and the 
concentrated irritation of weeks burst forth. I calle d her an 
impertinent, morose old maid, and declared that one or the 
other of us should leave the parsonage. In the midst of the 
paroxysm, my husband entered—the calm of heaven on his 
brow. 4fe had just left his closet, where he had been to seek 
the divine manna for the pilgrims it was his task to guide 
through the wilderness of life. Ife looked from one to the other, 
in grief and amazement. Aunt Debby had seated herself on 
his entrance, and began to rock herself backward and forward, 
and to sigh and groan—saying it was a hard thing to be called 
such hard names at her time of life, &c. I stood, my cheeks 
ylowing with anger, and my heart violently palpitating with the 
sudden effort at selfcontrol. He appro: ached me, took my hand, 
and said, * My dear Mary!’ here was affection in his tone. 
but there was upb raiding, also; and drawing away my hand, i 
wept in bitterness of spirit. As soon as I could summon sufli- 
cient steadiness of voice, 1 told him the cause of my resent- 
ment, and declared, that I would never again enter a place, 
where I was exposed to ridicule and censure, and from those, 
too, so immeasurably my inferiors in birth and education. 
‘Dearest Mary! exclaimed he, turning pale from agitation, 
‘you cannot mean what you - Let not such trifles as these, 
mar the peace of this holy day. I grieve that your feelings 
should have been wounded; but wh: it matters it what. the 
world says of our outward apparel, if our souls are clothed 
with those robes of holiness, which make us vale in our 
Maker’s eyes?’ Let us go together to the temple of Him, 
whose last legacy to man was peace.’ Though the bell was 
ringing its last notes, and though I saw him so painfully dis- 
turbed, I still resisted the appeal, and repeated my rash assev- 


eration. The bell had pealed its latest summons, and was no 
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longer heard. ‘Mary, rus st] zgoalone?’ His hand was on the 
latch—there was a bin ‘ning flush on his cheek, such as J had 
never scen before. My pride would have yiclde -d—my con- 
science convicted me of wrong—I would have acknow ledged 
my rashness, had not aunt Debby, whom I thought born to be 
my evil spirit, risen with a long-drawn sigh, end taken his arm, 
preparatory to accompany him. ‘No,’ said I, * you will not be 
alone. You need not wait forme. In aunt Debby’s s company, 
you cannot regret mine.’ 
~ Surely my heart must have been steeled, like Pharaoh’s, for 
come divine purpose, or I never could have resisted the mute 
anguish of his glance, as he closed the door on this cold and 
unmerited taunt. What hours of wretchedness } passed in the 
solitude of my chamber. J] magnified my sufferings into those 
of martyrdom, and accused Mr. LL_—— of not preparing me 
for the trials of my new situation. Yet, even while I re- 
proached him in my heart, ] was conscious of my injustice, and 
felt that I did not suffer alone. It was the first time any other 
than words of love and kindness had passed between us, and it 
seemed to me, that a barrier was beginning to rise, that would 
separate us forever. When we again met, I tried to retain the 
same cold manner and averted countenance, but he came un- 
accompanied by my tormenter, and looked so dejected and pale, 
my petulance and pride yielded to the reign of better feelings. 
I had even the grace to make concessions, which were received 
with such gratitude and feeling, I was melted into goodness, 
transient, but sincere. Had aunt Debby remained from us, all 
might yet have been well; but after having visited awhile 
among the parish, she returned; and her presence choked the 
blossoms of my good resolutions. I thought she never forgave 
the offending epithe t ] had given her in the moment of passion. 
It is far rai my intention,in delineating peculiarities like hers, 
to throw any opprobrium on that class of females, who from 
their isolated and often unprotected situation, are peculiarly 
susceptible to the shafts of unkindness or ridicule. 1 have 
known those, whose influence seemed as diffusive as the sun- 
shine and gentle as the dew; at whose approach the ringlets of 
childhood would be tossed gaily back, and the wan cheek of 
the aged lighted up with joy; who had devoted the glow of their 
youth, and the strength of their prime, to acts of filial piety and 
love, watching the waning fires of life, as the vestal virgins the 
flame of the altar. Round such beings as these, the beatitudes 
cluster; and yet, the ban of unfeeling levity is passed upon the 
maiden sisterhood. But I wander from my path. It is not her 
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history Tam writing, so much as my 
deficient in inc ident, i is not without ifs moral powe re 

I experienced one source of mortification, which I have not 
yet mentioned; it may even seem too insignificant to be noticed, 
and yet it was terribly grating to my aristocratic feelings. 
Some of our good parishione rs were in the habit of lavishing 
attentions, so repugnant to me, that I did not hesitate to refuse 
them; which I afterwards learned. » gave great mortification and 
displeasure. I would willingly accept a basket of fragrant 
strawberries, or any of the ‘elegant bounties of nature; but, 
when they offered such plebeian gifts as a shoulder of pork or 
mutton, a sack of grain or potatoes, J invariably returned my 
cold thanks and declined the howor. Is it str: ange, that I 
should become to them an object of aversion, and that they 
should draw comparisons, humbling to me, between their idol- 
ized minister and his haughty bride? 

My uncle and cousins mi ide me a visit.not long after my rup- 
ture with aunt Debby, which only served to re ender me more 
unhappy. My uncle compl: tined so much of my altered appear- 
ance, my faded bloom and languid spirits, I saw that it gave 
exq! uisite pain to Mr. L , while my cousins, now in their day 
of power, amused themselves continu: lly with the oldfashioned 
walls of the house, the obsolete style of the furniture, and my 
humdrum mode of existence. Had I possessed one spark of 
heavenly fire, I should have resented all this as an insult to him 
whom J had solemnly vowed to love and honor. These old- 
fashioned walls should have been sacred in my eyes. They 
were twice hallowed—hallowed by the recollections of departed 
excellence and the presence of living holiness. Every leaf of 
the magnificent elms that overshadowed them, should have been 
held sacred, for the breath of morning and evening prayer had 
been daily wafted over them, up to the mercy-seat ‘of heaven. 

Ireturned with my uncle to the metropolis. It is true, he 
protested that he would not, could not leave me behind—and 
that change of scene was abs olutely necessary to the restora- 
tion of my bloom, and Mr. 1 gave his assent with appa- 
rent cheerfulness and composure. But I knew—lI felt, that his 
heart bled at my willingness, my wish to be absent from him, 
so soon afier our marriage. He told me to consult my own 
happiness, in the length of my visit, and that he would en- 
deavor to find a joy in solitude, in thinking of mine. ‘Oh! 
said one of my cousins, with a loud laugh, ‘you can never feel 
solitary, when aunt Debby is’ 

Behold me once more *mid the scenes congenial tomy soul— 
‘gay flower, sporting over the waves of fashion, thoughtless of 
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the caverns of death beneath. Again the voice of flattery fell 
meltingly on my ear; and while listening to the siren, I forgot 
those mild, admonishing accents, which were always breathing 
of heaven—or if 1 remembered them at all, they came to my 
memory like the grave rebuke of Milton’s cherub—severe in 
their beauty. Yes, I did remember them when I was alone; 
and there are hours when the gayest will feel desolately alone. 
I thought of him in his neglected home; him, from whom I was 
gradually alienating myself for his very perfections, and accus- 
ing conscience avenged his rights. Oh! how miserable, how 
poor we are, when unsupported by our own esteem! when we 
fear to commune with our own hearts, and doubly tremble to 
bare them to the allseeing eye of our Maker! My husband 
often wrote me most affectionately. He did not urge my return, 
but said, whenever I felt willing to exchange the pleasures of 
the metropolis for the seclusion of the hermitage, his arms and 
his heart were open to receive me. At length I received a 
letter, which touched those chords, that yet vibrated to the 
tones of nature and feeling. He seldom spoke of himself— 
but in this, he mentioned having been very ill, though then 
convalescent. * Your presence, my Mary,’ said he, * would bring 
healing on its wings. I fear, greatly fear, I have doomed you to 
unhappiness, by rashly yielding to the influence of your beauty 
and winning manners, taking advantage of your simplicity 
and inexperience, without reflecting how unfitted you were, 
from natural disposition and early habits, to be a fellow-laborer 
in so humble a portion of our Master’s vineyard. Think noi, 
my beloved wife, I say this in reproach. No! ’tis in sorrow, in 
repentance, in humiliation of spirit. I have been too selfish. 
I have not shown suflicient sympathy for the trials and vexations 
to which, for me, you have been exposed. I have asked to 
receive too much. I have given back too little. Return then, 
my Mary; you were created for nobler purposes than the beings 
who surround you. Let us begin lifeanew. Let us take each 
other by the hand as companions for time—but pilgrims for 
eternity. Beit mine to guard, guide, and sustain—yours, to 
console, to gild and comfort.’ In a postscript, he added: 

‘Iam better now—a journey will restore me. I will soon 
be with you, when I trust we will not again be parted.’ 

My heart was not of rock. It wasmoved—melted. J should 
have been less than human, to have been untouched by a letter 
like this. All my romantic love, but so recently chilled, re- 
turned; and I thought of his image as that of an angel's 
Ever impulsive, ever actuated by the passion of the moment. 
I made the most fervent resolutions of amendment, and panted 
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for the hour when we should start for, together, this immortal 
coal! Alas! how wavering were my purposes—how ineflec- 
tive my holy resolutions. * * * * * 

There was a numerous congregation gathered on the Sab- 
bath morn, not in the simple village church, but the vaulted 
walls of a city dome. A stranger ascended the pulpit. Every 
eye was turned on him and none wandered. Tie was pallid, as 
from recent indisposition; but there was a flitting glow on his 
cheek, the herald of coming inspiration. There was a divine 
simplicity, a sublime fervor, an abandonment of self, a lifting 
up of the soul to heaven, an indescribable and spiritual charm, 
pervading his manner, that was acknowledged by the breathless 
attention of a crowded audience, composed of the wealth and 
fashion of the metropolis. And I was there, the proudest, the 
happiestof the throng. That gifted being was my husband. I 
was indeinnified for all past mortifications, and looked forward 
to bright years of felicity, not in the narrow path we had here- 
tofore traveled, but a wider, more brilliant sphere. My ima- 
gination placed him at the head of that admiring congregation; 
and I saw the lowly flock he had been lately feeding, weeping, 
unpitied, between the porch and the altar. 

Before we bade farewell to my uncle, I had abundant reason 
to believe my vision would soon be realizeds The church was 
then without a pastor. No candidate had as yet appeared in 
whom their opinions or affections were united. They were en- 
thusiastic in theiradmiration of Mr.L nd protested against 
the obscurity of his location. With such hopes gilding the 
future, I left the metropolis with a cheerfulness and elasticity of 
spirits, whiclh my husband hailed as a surety for long years of 
domestic felicity. I would gladly linger here awhile. I fear 
togo on. You have followed me so far with a kind of com- 
plaisant interest, as a poor, vain, weak young creature, whose 
native defects have been enhanced by education, and who has 
unfortunately been placed in a sphere she is incapable of adorn- 
ing. The atmosphere is too pure, too rarified. Removed at 
once from the valley of sin to the mount of holiness, I breathe 
with difficulty the celestial air, and pant for more congenial 
regions. Must I proceed? Your compassion will turn to detes- 
tation: yet I cannot withdraw from the task I have imposed on 
myself. It is an expiatory one; and oh, may it be received as 
such! 

It was scarcely more than a week after our return. All had 
been peace and sunshine: so resolved was I to be all that was 
lovely and amiable. I even listened with apparent patience to 
aunt Debby’s interminable hymns, and heard some of her long 
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stories, the seventy-seventh time, without any manifest symptom 
of vexation. It was about sunset. We sat together in the study, 
my husband and myself, watching the clouds as they softly rolled 
towards the sinking sun, to dip their edges in his golden beams, 
The boughs of the elms waved across the window, giving us 
glimpses of the beautiful vale beyond, bounded by the blue out- 
line of the distant hills) Whether it was the warm light 
reflected on his face, or the glow of the heart suffusing it, I 
know not, but I never saw his usually pale features more radi- 
antly lighted up than at that moment. A letter was brought to 
him. I leaned over his shoulder while he opened it. From 
the first line I understood its import: it was the realization of 
my hopes. The offer was there made—more splendid, more 
liberal than I had dared to anticipate. I did not speak: but 
with cheeks burning and hands trembling with eagerness and 
joy, I waited till he had perused it. He still continued silent. 
Almost indignant at his calmness, I ejaculated his name in an 
impatient tone; when he raised his eyes from the paper and 
fixed them on me. I read there the deathblow of my hopes. 
They emitted no glance of triumph: there was sorrow, regret, 
humility, and love—but I looked in vain for more. ‘I am sorry 
for this, said he, ‘for your sake, my dear Mary. It may excite 
wishes, which can never be realized. No: let us be happy in 
the lowlier sphere, in which an allwise Being has marked my 
course. I cannot deviate from it.’ ‘Cannot!’ repeated I: ‘say, 
rather, you will not.’ I could not articulate more. The possi- 
bility of a refusal on his part had never occurred tome. I was 
thunderstruck. He saw my emotion—and, losing all his com- 
posure, rose and crushed the letter in his hand. ‘I could not 
if I would, accept this,’ he cried; ‘and, were my own wishes to 
be alone consulted, I would not, were I free to act. But it is 
notso. Iam bound to this place, by a solemn promise, which 
cannot be broken. Here, in this very house it was made, by 
the dying bed of the righteous, who bequeathed the people he 
loved to my charge—me, the orphan he had protected and 
reared. “ Never leave them, my son,” said the expiring saint— 
* never leave the lambs of my flock to be scattered on the moun- 
tains.” I pledged my word, surrounded by the solemnities of 
death: yea, even while his soul was taking its upward flight. 
It is recorded, and cannot be recalled.’ 

Did I feel the sacredness of the obligation he revealed? 
Did I venerate the sanctity of his motives, and admit their aw 
thority? No! Totally unprepared for such a bitter disappoint- 
ment, when I seemed touching the summit of all my wishes, I 
was maddened—reckless. J upbraided him for having more 
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regard toa dead guardian, who could no longer be affected by 
his decision, than for a living wife. 1 threatened to leave him 
to the obscurity in which he was born, and return to the friends 
who loved me so much better than himself. Seeing him turn 
deadly pale at this, and suddenly put his hand on his heart, I 
thought I had discovered the spring to move his resolution, and 
determined that I would not let it go. I moved towards the door, 
thinking it best to leave him a short time to his own reflections, 
assured that love must be victorious over conscience. He made 
a motion as if to detain me, as I passed—then again pressed his 
hand on his heart. That silent motion—never, never, can I 
forget it! ‘Are you resolved on this?’ asked he, in a low, very 
hoarse tone of voice. * Yes, if you persistin your refusal. I leave 
you to decide.’ I went into the next room. I heard him walka 
few moments, as if agitated and irresolute—then suddenly stop. 
I then heard a low, suppressed cough, but to this he was always 
subject, when excited, and it caused no emotion. Yet, after 
remaining alone for some time, I began to be alarmed at the 
perfect stillness. A strange feeling of horror came over me. I 
remembered the deadly paleness of his countenance, and the 
cold dew gathered fast and thick on my brow. I recollected, 
too, that he had told me of once having bled at the lungs, and 
of being admonished to shun every predisposing cause to such 
amalady. Strange, that after such an entire oblivion of every 
thing but self, these reflections should have pressed upon me, 
with such power, at that moment. I seemed suddenly gifted 
with second sight, and feared to move, lest I should see the 
vision of my conscience embodied. At length, aunt Debby 
opened the door, and for the first time, rejoicing in her sight, / 
entreated her to go into the library, with an earnestness that 
appalled her. She did go—and her first sharp scream drew 
me to her side. There, reclined upon the sofa, motionless, 
lifeless—his face, white as a snowdrift, lay my husband; his 
neckcloth and vest, saturated with the blood that still flowed 
from his lips. Yes, he lay there—lifeless, dead, dead! The 
wild shriek of agony and remorse pierced not his unconscious 
ear. He was dead, and J was his murderer. The physician 
who was summoned, pronounced my doom. From violent 
agitation of mind, a blood vessel had been broken, and instant 
death had ensued. Weeks of frenzy, months of despair, suc- 
ceeded—of black despair. Nothing but an almighty arm 
thrown around my naked soul, held me back from the brink of 
suicide. Could I have believed in annihilation—and I wrestled 
with the powers of reason to convince myself that in the grave, 
at least, I should find rest. I prayed but for rest—I prayed for 
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oblivion. Night and day the image of that bleeding corse was 
before me. Night and day a voice was ringing in my ears, 
* Thou hast murdered him!’ My sufferings were so fearful to 
witness, the at first compassionate neighbors deserted my pillow, 
justifying themselves by the conviction that I merited all that 
I endured. 

My uncle and aunt came when they first heard the awful 
tidings, but unable to support my raving distress, left me—after 
providing every thing for my comfort—with the injunction 
that as soon as I should be able to be removed, to be carried to 
their household. And whose kind, unwearied hand smoothed 
my lonely pillow, and held my aching brow? Who, when 
wounded reason resumed her empire, applied the balm of 
Gilead and the oil of tenderness; led me to the feet of the 
divine Physician, prayed with me and for me, wept with me 
and over me, nor rested till she saw me clinging to the cross, in 
lowliness of spirit, with the seal of the children of God in my 
forehead, and the joy of salvation in my soul? It was aunt 
Debby. The harsh condemner of the fashions of this world, the 
stern reprover of vanity and pride, the uncompromising defender 
of godliness and truth; she who in my day of prosperity was 
the cloud, in the night of sorrow was my light and consolation. 
The rough bark was penetrated and the finer wood beneath gave 
forth its fragrance. Oh! how often, as I have heard her, seated 
by my bedside, explaining in a voice softened by kindness, the 
mysteries of holiness, and repeating the promises of mercy, have 
I wondered, that I, who had turned a deaf ear to the same truths, 
when urged upon me with allan angel’s eloquence, should listen 
with reverence to accents from which I had heretofore turned 
in disgust. Yet, at times, there seemed a dignity in her tones; 
her harsh features would light up with an expression of devout 
ecstacy, and I marvelled at the transforming power of christ: 
anity. Well may I marvel! I would not now, for the diaden 
of the east, exchange this sequestered hermitage for the hall 
of fashion—these hallowed shades for the canopies of wealth— 
or the society of the once despised and hated aunt Debby, 10 
the companionship of flatterers. I see nothing but thorns wher 
once roses blushed. The voice of the charmer has lost its powe'. 
though ‘it charm never so wisely.’ My heart lies buried in the 
tomb on which the sunlight now, solemnly glimmers—my hop 
are fixed on those regions from whence those rays depart. Hat 
he only lived to forgive me—to know my penitence and agot! 
—but the last words that ever fell on his ear from my lips, we 
those of passion and rebe!lion—the last glance I ever cast 0! 
him, was proud and upbraiding. 

The sketch is finished—memory overpowers me. —C. Ie I 
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For the Western Monthly Magazine. 
THE EMIGRANT BRIDE. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Sue turned to go to the far-off West, 
With joy, as a new-made bride, 

When thoughts like these rushed o’er her breast, 
In a heavy, whelming tide. 


‘My early home and friends, adieu! 
For him, to whom I cleave 

At God’s command, I turn from you, 
And the scenes long cherished, leave. 


* Were I to stay, ye all might change; 
And each familiar face 

Be gone, for others new and strange 
To come and fill their place. 


* But, still, there’s one calm spot of ground, 
That long will be the same: 

A snow-white marble marks the mound, 
Inscribed with my mother’s name. 


*O! how can I go and leave that spot 
So hallowed and so dear? 

And, who will be there, when I am not, 
To give it the secret tear? 


*And, who will the beauteous rose behold, 
That I have planted there, 

When its leaves ure spread, and its buds unfold 
To the sun and the vernal air? ™ 


* My bridemaid, I will give it thee, 
As a tender, sacred trust, 

To guard the flower to my memory, 
That springs o’er my mother’s dust. 


* And, while her daughter’s absent foot, 
On a distant turf may tread, 

Her heart-strings, still, like the rose’s root, 
Will cling to that lowly bed. 


‘Our meeting-place, that spot shall be; 
When there thy steps may lead, 

I°ll fly on the wings of thought, to thee, 
With a spirit’s matchless speed. 


*If then a trembling tear should start, 
And quit thy pensive eye; 

A warm, pure drop of thy melting heart, 
When thou think’st there’s no one nigh— 


*‘ My mother’s angel will descend, 
A blessing front above, 

To bring to thee, her daughter’s friend, 
Whom she loved with a mother’s love. 
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‘ Bethink thee oft, that the rose was mine, 
My cherished, hallowed flower! 

And how, and why, I made it thine 
For this, our parting hour. 


‘My dear New England, now I go, 
With my dearer, chosen one, 
Where the vales are bright with the streams that flow 


From the hills of the setting sun.’ 





THE BLIND. 


Upon a recent occasion we listened to an appeal in favor of 
the blind. The object of the appeal was to awaken in the public 
mind a sense of the duty of erecting, furnishing, and endowing, in 
or near the capital of our state, an institution for the instruction 
in letters and the mechanic arts, of this unfortunate portion of our 
population. We are glad to hear the truth and eloquence of 
that appeal so loudly and so ‘widely echoed. We rejoice to 
know that the sympathies of the community for a neglected 
and afilicted class, are awakening. We trust that they will 
soon go forth into vigorous action. We trust that the sphere of 
our benevolence may soon be enlarged; that it may embrace 
not only the poor, the deaf, the ignorant, and the degraded, 
but likewise shed its benign influence upon the blind. As the 
subject is one of much importance, it may not be deemed unin- 
teresting briefly to dwell upon it; to contemplate, for a mo- 
ment, the mournful condition of the blind; to exhibit their capa- 
cities for improvement, with the means for improving them; and 
to present some of their claims upon the public justice, and the 
sympathies of the public heart. 

According to the most authentic estimation, there are five 
hundred blind persons in the state of Ohio. Of many of these 
the blindness is congenital; but of far the greater number, it 
has been induced by the hazards of early infancy, or the mis 
fortunes of after life. Notwithstanding the melancholy pictures 
which have so often been sketched of these unfortunates, we 
think their fate less unenviable than that of the few who live in 
perpetual silence; and although tothem the grand and beautiful of 
the outward world may have but a shadowy existence, yet are 
there such avenues # enjoyment left open, that seldom do we 
find them repining after sight. But this consoling reflection can 
hardly be applied to the blind of Ohio, to whom no public sym- 
pathies have been extended; whose bodies are enfeebled by 
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inaction; Whose hearts are uncheered and void, and whose in- 
tellects are uncultivated as a wilderness. 

Without permitting our remarks on this topic to languish into 
plaintive sentiment, we may observe that it is not the physical 
inaction to which so many of their hours are doomed; which, 
destroying the tone of their constitution, denies to them the 
delights of healthful existence; which consigns their youth to a 
premature decay, or their age to a listless imbecility; it is not 
this, terrible as it is, which constitutes their great calamity. 
They have minds and hearts, filled with the germs of intellectual 
strength and of moral beauty. But the widest avenue to them is 
closed up. Wisdom from one great entrance is quite shut out. 
None of those mighty agents which, at this day, invigorate the 
powers of other men, descend into the mind of the blind, and 
arouse its slumbering energies. Reason, imagination, judgment, 
memory—all those mental faculties, which, when stirred into 
worthy action are the glory of man, are doomed to perpetual 
sleep. The delights which flow from their constant and gen- 
erous exercise are unknown. The pleasure of their free action 
for selfsupport, or the good of others, is unfelt. The intellect 
of the uneducated blind is a land of shadows and silence. Like- 
wise his heart is doomed to perpetual infancy. Those sensibilities 
and affections which shed over life its charm, never bloom up 
from his sterile bosom. They are not quickened, and purified, 
and ennobled by whatsoever is fair and sublime in the outward 
world. The firmament, fretted with golden fires; the goodly 
prospects of the earth; the beauty of the varying seasons; the 
wonders of the chisel and the pencil; the human countenance, 
the human form: these, and a thousand other fountains of moral 
influence, have no existence in the world of the blind. Hope, 
gratitude, love, benevolence, wonder——all are imprisoned in 
the cell of the senses. What to the blind is social life with its 
delightful impnises? From conversation they are almost entirely 
cut off. The themes which kindle others do not stir them. 
rriendship, ambition, patriotism, religion, are but hollow words: 
quickening neither enthusiasm nor devotion. Touching no 
chord of sympathy, they fall upon the ear of the untaught blind 
and die away, like a sound upon the bleak waste. But more 
than negative suffering is their lot. A sense of worthlessness 
ind of dependence bows themdown. They hang as burdens 
upon the community, or upon their friends, and they know it. 
Chere is no chance for wealth or dignity. They feel how un- 
worthy is their place in the world’s eye. Would.you see the 
blind? Yon may find them asking alms at the strect’s corner; 
or immured within your poor-houses; or idling away a wretched 
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life beneath the roof of a parent ora friend. The spirit of 
malevolence itself could hardly imprecate upon its dearest foe 
a severer fortune than this. *What can you do to me” said a 
blind man to a magistrate, before whom for his misdemeanors 
he had been arraigned. ‘1 will cast you into a dungeon, 
replied the magistrate. ‘What then? replied the unfortunate: 
‘| have been living in one all my lifetime.’ Let the spirit of 
benevolence descend into this dungeon, and lead forth the pris- 
oners into moral and intellectual light. 

They have capacities for improvement. Of this the proofs 
are abundant and conclusive. Their physical powers may be 
brought out. ‘Their intellects and affections may be developed. 
When we are of one sense bereft, it but retires into the rest.’ 
The loss of sight tends to sharpen the other senses, and conse- 
quently, we find the smell, and touch, and hearing of the blind, 
astonishingly acute. Nicholas Saunderson, blind from infancy, 
detected spurious medals which the eyes of the connoisseurs 
had declared to be genuine antiques. A very excellent like- 
ness of the Austrian emperor was chiseled by a blind man. 
Peter Hureng repaired all kinds of watches, discovering their 
defects by the sense of feeling. The touch of the blind en- 
ables them to distinguish different colors. By the great deli- 
cacy of this sense, they perceive when a cloud is passing 
across the sun. A blind man was wont to pass over the Roches- 
ter aqueduct upon the side unprotected by a railing, and 
when asked if he was not afraid to venture in so dangerous a 
place, replied in the negative; and added, as he slipped one 
foot over the side, ‘that it was a somewhat pokerish-looking 
place.’ Others determine the breadth of streets, and the 
height of buildings, by the sound of their footsteps as they 
walk between them. John Metcalf, of Scotland, was a pro- 
jector and surveyor. With the aid of astaff, he traveled roads, 
ascended precipices, explored valleys, and ascertained their 
form and extent. He always walked fearlessly, seeming to see 
with his ears, and to have ‘landmarks in the air.’ The blind 
assign to individuals their age and size, by attending to the 
sound of their voices. They hear the rumbling of carriagt 
wheels, long before it is audible to others. When their senses 
are thus educated, tney become masters in the mechanic aris; 
in weaving, spinning, bookbinding, shoemaking, joinery and 
rope-twisting; as well as in the manufacture of baskets, rugs 
matrasses, and a thousand other useful articles. Here may? 
world be opened to their industry and their skill, wherein they 
may gain a livelihood, and render themselves effective met 
bers of the community. 
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It is manifest that, whatever knowledge can be gained from 
books or from conversation is within their reach. Here wide 
doors may at once be thrown open. All the treasured wisdom 
of the past is accessible tothem. In their studies, no outward 
things meet the eye, distracting or confusing. Hence is the 
memory wonderfully perfected. Knowledge is acquired with 
facility, and retained for a long time. The history of Japan 
is chronicled in the memory of the blind—of whom Jeddo 
alone contains thirty-six thousand—and transmitted from age 
to age through these moving and speaking libraries. A youth, 
recently from the Edinburgh school, has the entire Bible fixed 
in his memory. A blind judge of the police court of London, 
remembered the voices of more than three thousand of the 
lighttingered gentry of that city, and instanily recognized 
them when brought before him. In geography, the blind have 
attained great excellence. Weissembourg of Manheim, was a 
remarkable geographer, and constructed maps that were in 
high estimation at his time. In the sciences are Saunderson 
and Moyes; of whom the former discharged the duties of pro- 
fessor of mathematics, in the University of Cambridge, with 
great applause, while the latter lectured successfully upon the 


























| laws of optics and the phenomena of light and colors. At one 
' of the examinations in the Edinburgh school, a young girl was 
: asked,* what staris at this moment over Calcutta?’ The answer 
J was accurately given ina short time. In natural history, the 
. blind may boast of M. Huber, of Geneva, who is author of 
. one of the best works extant, upon the history of bees and 
4 ants. In languages, they have Schoenberger, who learned and 
4 successfully taught the French, Latin. Hebrew, Syriac, and 
‘. Arabic. In politics, they have A. Rodenbach, blind from 
- infancy, at this time a member of the Belgian chamber of 
d deputies, which he is said often to make ring with his original 
be and eloquent speeches. In poetry, they have illustrious names. 
ge Not to speak of the Ionian Bards, we may observe, that the 
3 ‘ublimest achievement of inspiration which the modern world 
ts. has seen—Paradise Losi—came from the soul of the poet, 
nd when he was 
gs ‘From the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off; and for the book of knowledge fair, 
y* Presented with a universal blank.’ 





We have with much interest read the poems of Dr. Blacklock, 
who was born blind, and have been surprised at their graphic 
pictures of natural scenery. For the gratification of curiosity, 
We transcribe the following: 
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In intellectual cultivation, their progress is most remarkable. 
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‘ Let long-lived pansies here their scents besiow, 
The violet languish and the roses glow; 

In yellow glory let the crocus shine, 

Narcissus here his love-sick head recline; 

Here hyacinths in purple sweetness rise, 

And tulips tinged with beauty’s fairest dyes.* 


In the department of music, the blind have been preeminent; 
a result that might have been anticipated from the great sus 
ceptibility of their auditory nerves. In some countries of the 
old world, blindness and minstrelsy are invariably associated. 
Without entering into details, we may remark, that Paganini, 
upon hearing the pupils of the institution for the blind at Paris 
perform some musical pieces, declared he never before hada 
conception of what harmony was. Music is one of the most 
profitable vocations of the blind. Thousands are now obtain- 
ing wealth and fame by the teaching and practice of this 
delightful art. We will not adduce other illustrations of their 
capacity for improvement. The evidence is ample. We think 
there is no room for scepticism. With the exception of paint- 
ing, and perhaps of anatomy, there seems to be no art or 
science wherein they may not excel. Of their dexterity in 
the inferior mechanical pursuits, the thousands, who, in the 
course of the last fifty years, have issued from the European 
institutions, furnish the amplest proof. 

The first of these institutions was established in Paris, about 
the year 1783, by Valentine Hauy, brother of the celebrated 
abbé. Before that time, the blind of France had been in the 
most degraded condition; in illustration of which it is related 
that, at the annual fair of St. Ovide, an innkeeper had collected 
ten poor blind persons, attired in a ridiculous manner, and 
decorated with asses’ ears, peacocks’ tails, and spectacles with- 
out glasses, to perform a burlesque concert. It was at one ol 
these scenes of amusement, that Hauy conceived the idea ol 
their amelioration. If, thought he, their voices may be trained 
to such a degree of excellence, why may they not be taught to 
read and write. It was one of those accidental and happy 
thoughts, which have been expanded into blessings for the 
world. The progress of the pupils in the institution of Hauy. 
produced a great sensation, not only in Paris, but throughoutall 
Kurope. Similar schools were commenced, and have bee? 
continued with eminent success, in Russia, Germany, Austria, 
and England. In this country are like institutions, at Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia. : 

With regard to the existing methods for educating the blin¢, 
we may say, that there are none to which strong objeectionsare 
not urged. The spirit of reform has, during the present cet 
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tury, been continually in action. Old instruments have been 
laid aside, and new ones have taken their places. The change 
has been uniformly for the better. It is still going on. The 
latest reports by the eastern institutions, abound with new and 
useful suggestions. We are astonished at the results which a 
benevolent ingenuity has already achieved. They prove the 
time to be not far distant, when the system shall in all its 
departments be complete, and the facilities for educating the 
blind shall be wonderfully increased. We will merely add, 
that the books, the music, the maps, and the mathematical dia- 
grams for the blind, are constructed by stamping paper, and 
producing the letters, notes, and lines, in relief upon the oppo- 
site side. ‘The works thus execuied, are, by a sort of manual 
reading, made intelligible through the fingers. Writing and the 
arithmetical processes are more complex. We shall not at this 
time give a description of them. 

The progress of the eastern institutions, under legislative 
patronage and the munificence of individuals, has surpassed 
allexpectation. Although in operation but two or three years, 
the advancement of their pupils has been such as to astonish 
even those who have visited the European schools. Reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and geography are taught. Much atten- 
tion is given to music. Preparations are making for their 
instruction in the higher branches of knowledge, and in the 
languages. ‘To the Boston institution a workshop is attached, 
where the pupils weave and make baskets. The education is 
conducted partly by blind instructers from Europe. The 
novelty is presented of the blind leading the blind in safety. 
The confidence of the public in these institutions is, as it has 
ever been, unshaken. Their sympathies are quickened into 
healthy and invigorating action. Their admiration is awak- 
ed by the almost miraculous results which are every year un- 
folded. We are almost prone to pause for a moment here, and 
reflect upon these wonderful achievements of mind, under the 
guidance of the noblest feelings of the heart. We are cheer- 
ed and encouraged, when we see the calamities of this life 
disarmed of so many of their terrors, by the ingenuity of man. 
We rejoice to see, as it were, their eyes unsealed, and light let 
in upon the dark chambers of the blind. It seems almost a 
miracle wrought by human power. We rejoice to see the en- 
lightened benevolence of the age, everywhere creating, if I 
may so speak, pools of Siloam, whereunto the blind may go 
und wash and receive their sight. We rejoice, that amidst the 
storms and whirlwinds of political strife, the still small voice of 
philanthropy is not altogether unheard. But not the blind 
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alone have been made happier and better. We trust that the 
giver, as well as the receiver of the gift, has been blessed, 
The tendencies of all benevolent action are to make more 
tender, to purify, to ennoble the public heart. We see the 
signs of this moral influence in thuse numerous and ever-multi- 
plying enterprises of patriotism and philanthropy, which have 
given so much glory to the present age. 

In this country, the action of the benevolent principle has 
thus far been wide, liberal, and efficient. The cause of religion, 
of morality, of education; the cause of foreign and home mis- 
sions, of slavery, of temperance, of the poor, the insane, and the 
deaf and dumb, has been espoused with zeal and intrepidity. 
Much, however, yet remains to be accomplished. There are 
great evils among us, for which no remedy has been provided. 
There are afilicted classes in the very bosom of this society, 
over whom the broad sympathies of the public have not atall, 
or but partiatly, been extended. One of these classes compre- 
hends the blind. That they have been so long neglected is a 
result of their misfortune, which removes them far from the 
world’s eye, and as it were entombs them in solitude and 
silence. But hence are their claims upon the community not 
less numerous, or less irresistible. They rest upon the double 
foundations of justice and humanity. ‘Their satisfaction may 
be demanded asa right,’or requested asa duty. 

We will not go into the reasoning by which is established 
the truth, that society is bound to support those of its members 
whom nature has disabled from supporting themselves. In the 
constitution of Ohio, it is declared, that ‘ religion, morality and 
knowledge, being essentially necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of instruction, 
shall forever be encouraged by legislative provision.’ In accord- 
ance with this declaration, the legislature have created a com- 
mon-school fund, * belonging in common to the people of this 
state;’ and have also provided for educating the * white youth 
of every class and grade, without distinctioa, in reading, wri- 
ting and arithmetic, and other necessary branches of educa- 
tion,’ by fines, and by taxes on the taxable property in each 
county. We cannot perceive why the blind have not a right to 
be included within the comprehensive beneficence of these con- 
stitutional and of similar legislative provisions. If such a right 
do not exist, we cannot understand how the property of the 
parents of blind children, and of the blind themselves, can be 
taxed for the support of those means of education which they 
cannot, by any possibility, enjoy. The right certainly exists, 
unaffected by the expense and peculiarity of the methods of 
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instructing them. By a clause in the constitution, it is, as we 
have seen, made imperative upon the legislature ‘to encourage 
forever the means of instruction.” Toa certain extent, they 
have carried into operation the principle embodied in this 
clause. They have created a system of common schools for 
the instruction of a part of our population. They have estab- 
lished a deaf and dumb asylum for the instruction of another 
portion. Why have they not organized a school for the educa- 
tion of the portion whose claims we are considering? We have 
placed their claims to public instruction upon the same basis 
whereon rest those of other citizens—the basis of right created 
by the constitution. Are they not entitled to this place?. What 
citizen of Ohio can approve of our common-school system—can 
approve of the asylum for the deaf and dumb, and not approve 
of the establishment of an asylum for the education of the blind? 
Let us, then, hasten to do that justice which we have so long 
delayed. Let us no longer deny to five hundred of our fellow- 
citizens their unquestionable rights. Let not the consciousness 
of their inability to enforce their claims, prevent us from volun- 
tarily allowing them. Let us not by injustice aggravate their 
present sorrows. We have no fear that these appeals to the 
honor and integrity of Ohio will be in vain. 

But the blind have other claims, founded in humanity: claims 
that touch not merely our interest, but speak to the noblest 
principles of our nature: claims, which address us as men, as 
christians, as patriots) When we remember that the blind are 
beings of intelligence like ourselves, and members of the same 
society; when we reflect that they are almost entirely excluded 
from the benign sphere of moral and religious influence; when 
we contemplate their great numbers, and their capacities for 
physical and mental improvement; these claims, we think, 
come home to our bosoms with a force which cannot be resisted. 
Were there no such system as christianity—were there no such 
sentiment as patriotism—still would the common sympathies 
with which we are born, the apprehension that we ourselves, or 
our children, might be blasted by calamity, impel us to act for 
the relief of any suffering, and surely of that affliction, which if 
unrelieved, imposes upon its victim a deeper dependence than 
any other. But christianity has descended to the earth. Its 
precepts bear a heavenly sanction: they quicken these natural 
sympathies, and breathe into them a celestial energy. They 
are voices from above, commanding man to go forth on visits of 
charity. Do we recognize their authority? Can we refuse to 
obey them? If then the gospel be with us a verity, let us not 
stamp it with falsehood by neglecting to carry out into vigorous, 
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expanded action, one of its holiest principles. Not only as men 
and christians, but as patriots, are we called upon to act in be- 
half of the blind. Patriotism desires the highest happiness of 
every citizen. ‘Therein consists the highest glory of the state. 
Patriotism desires the full development and ceaseless activity 
of all the energies in the state. These are the instraments of 
that happiness and of that glory. Shall not this patriotism act? 
Shall it not strive to promote the wellbeing of the blind—of 
that portion of our fellow-citizens, who are enshrouded not only 
in physical but in intellectual gloom? Shall it not lead them 
forth from their chill and unillumined caves to the warmth and 
sunlight cf the hills?) Shall it not remove from them that de- 
pendence, more galling to a freeman than chains? Shall it not 
open wide to them the doors of action and of sellsupport? They 
have powers of mind and body. Is it the pleasure of our patri- 
otism that these shall remain in eternal torpidity? Is it our 
wish that so much available capital shall remain idle? that so 
much strength shall remain entombed in the very bosom of an 
active community? Let the facilities created for the deaf only 
be extended to the blind, and a new class of intelligent beings 
will immediately be brought into action. The blind will not 
only be enabled to surround themselves with comfort and inde- 
pendence, but will contribute to the strength and dignity of the 
state. ‘The noblest exercise of patriotism is not to be beheld in 
the development of a country’s physical resources. However 
grateful may be the sight of thrifty agriculture; of prosperous 
manufactures and commerce; of fields teeming with harvests; 
of cities all alive with enterprise; of rivers and lakes everywhere 
whitened with canvass: there are other spectacles more grate- 
ful to the eye of true patriotism—there are other sources of 
higher and more enduring glory to a state. These are the in- 
stitutions of education, of religion, of benevolence—those cen- 
tral suns, that shed their mild, invigorating radiance abroad 
over the hearts and minds of millions. These are the mighty 
agents that call into life the intellect of a people; that givea 
clear and lofty tone to their opinions and feelings; that seem to 
set at defiance those fearful calamities, with which it is ever the 
lot of humankind to be assailed. As of individuals so of states, 
that development is most beautiful and harmonious, which up- 
folds all its elements—the high as well as the subordinate; the 
intellectual and moral as well as the physical. Indeed, this is 
the only development, symmetrical and complete. _ If, then, the 
patriot would see his country truly great, let him not stop at 
those institutions which supply man’s lower wants, or even with 
those which administer to his higher capacities: let him go 0 
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and open sources of new life and consolation to all the wretched; 
and while the fountain of his benevolence pours its freshness 
into the bosoms of the poor, the insane, and the deaf, let not the 
only channel leading to the blind be forever closed up. We 
think that whether justice, or philanthropy, or christianity, or 
patriotism—whatever be the tribunal’before whom the claims of 
the blind are presented, judgment must be in their favor. 

And what do the blind ask? Not the exercise of our unre- 
munerated charity; of our benevolence, never to be requited; 
of our generosity, never to be repaid. They do not ask us to 
fling away our sympathies upon them in vain. They do not 
ignobly beseech us to support them in idleness and ease. 
Nothing like this. The appeal that comes to us from them is 
of anoble character. They demand of us-their rights; they 
ask of us a loan to be repaid with interest. They ask us to help 
them to help themselves. They ask us to enable them to work, 
and to become active and useful members of the community. 
Can there be an appeal more reasonable, more honorable, more 
irresistible? We know that in the wide circle of philanthropic 
action, which now embraces the world, there can be no worthier 
objects of our interest and our munificence. Surely that wide- 
ranging spirit which, traversing continents and seas, lights up 
the moral darkness of the heathen in distant lands, will not 
refuse to cast a ray upon the blind who are ciothed in darkness 
and sorrowing at its own door. Let us then go forward and act in 
their behalf. Amidst the stormy agitations of political con- 
troversy, their voice falls upon the ear like the faint echo of 
the lost traveler’s bugle in the intermitted thunders of the Alps. 
Shall we close our ears? Shall we hold back our aid? We fear 
not the answer to these questions? There is every encourage- 
ment to proceed. We know that our benevolent exertions 
will not be as water wasted in the sands—rather like the sun 
and summer’s rain, creating everywhere fertility and beauty. 
We are not hemmed in by doubts and fears. We are not about 
toengage in any newscheme. We are to try no experiments. 

he experiment upon the blind has been already tried. They 
have been found capable of improvement. The instruments for 
their instruction are already invented. We stand upon a van- 
tage ground. ‘The history of the past abounds in the most cer- 
tain and satisfactory results. These are all within our reach, 
and may guide us in our enterprise. The future is clear before 
a. We cannot apprehend opposition. No party spirit, no 
unworthy prejudices, can stalk forth to frown down the motives 
that impel to the alleviation of calamity. We doubt not that 
all hearts and hands will join in this noble work—not prompted 
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by the unsteady impulses of a romantic sensibility, but con. 
ceived and sustained by a deliberate and rational regard for an 
unfortunate portion of our fellow-citizens. 

Our reward shall be the spectacle of thousands raised up to 
competence and respectability; their hands, and hearts, and 
minds fitted for usefulness here, and their souls prepared for 
happiness in the world to come. We shall see them grateful 
and attached to that government which has conferred upon 
them independence—the dearest gift of a freeman. We 
shall see in the centre of our state another noble monument of 
philanthropy, whose light will not shine alone upon the blind of 
this generation, but of many coming ages and generations. Our 
children’s children will rise up and call us blessed. A great 
and patriotic duty will be performed. By bequeathing this 
legacy of benevolence to after times, we may hope to discharge 
a part of the deep and delightful ob:igations imposed upon us 
by the toil, and courage, and noble selfsacrifice of our ancestors. 
In danger and bloodshed they laid the foundation of that hap. 
piness we now enjoy. Theirs was the labor of war: on us de- 
volve the more tranquil duties of peace. Such are some of the 
gratifications that shall attend us here; and if from the map- 
sions of just men made perfect, the soul may deign to look down 
upon this earthly scene, its eye will not rest upon the rise and 
fall of dynasties, the triumphs of mad ambition, or the achieve: 
ments of conquerors and their inglorious fame. These shall 
fade away into dim obseurity. Its delight will rather be to 
witness the trophies of philanthropy; to see benevolence every: 
where extending the landmarks of its empire; to see charitable 
hands raising up the sons and daughters of calamity; and to 
behold all mankind made more christian, more intelligent 
more happy. 

Our remarks have extended to a length which we did not ar- 
ticipate. The propriety of immediate action; the simplicity and 
trifling cost of the means, when compared with the magnitude 
of the ends: these, and other kindred topics, we shall not no* 
enlarge upon. In recapitulation, we will merely subjoin, thi! 
if we would do justice to the blind by extending to them the 
privileges which we have created for every other citizen of the 
state; if we would prove true to human nature, which promp* 
us to relieve suffering, and warns us to provide for ills that ma! 
befal our own children; if we would prove ourselves true 
christianity, by carrying out into action some of its noblest pn” 
ciples, and by rescuing the blind from the atheism and infidelit 
to which they are universally inclined; if we would be true © 
patriotism, by calling out every latent energy of the state; by 
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enabling the blind to maintain themselves, and to protit the 
community; if we would have the moral and intellectual strength 
of Ohio in harmony with her physical power; if we would 
impart a higher and clearer tone to her philanthropy; if we 
would establish centres around which her benevolent feelings 
may rally; if, in short, we would discharge a duty to which we 


| are impelled by every worthy motive, and by which so wide 
and lasting a good shall be extended to others, let us go forward 
j and act through the legitimate and efficient organ. We think 
f that one of these ends, prompted by a single motive, would 
f authorize us to proceed. Certainly no less can be said, where 
it there are so many and various ends, prompted by so many and 
at various motives. ve 
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Ap: NATHAN HALE, 
BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 
de- a 
the Captain Nathan Hale, of the American army of the revolution—executed by the 
British as a spy, at Long Island, in 1776. 
- He sleeps—but hath no monument: 
woh His is an unknown name: 
and Yet with his memory is blent 
eve: A deed of deathless fame. 
hall He sleeps—yet hath no epitaph 
ha F A 
or him, been traced by pen— 
ye 10 Though ye might vainly seek his peer 
ery: *»Mong thousands of brave meu. 
rable He sleeps—but on our history’s page 
d to No eulogy hath he; 
h Yet braver blood was never shed 
gent. To win our liberty. 
He sleeps—but Fame hath never given 
ot all His virtues to the wind; 
— Yet worthier ones ’twere hard among 
,| * His country’s best to find. 
ritude He sleeps—but e’en his countrymen 
t nov Scarce know his name—alas! 
hat Yet of their fathers’ daring deeds, 
n, t N 
the ot many his surpass. 
Pm 


He sleeps, neglected !—He hath not 
of the Or simple slab or stone; 

omp's His dying words are seldom tongued—* 
it nat His grave is hardly known! 

a t0 My country! wel may brave hearts burn, 
aot And manly eyes grow dim! 

t prt O shame! that such neglect as this, 

delit’ Should visit such as him! 
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* The dying words of this gallant youth were worthy of his brave and noble spirit. 
only regret,’ said he, when upon the scaffold, ‘ that I have but one life to lose for 
¥ country.’—WViles’ Register, 1819. 
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A SCENE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 












Some monilis after my debut among the young damsels of F—, 
I found myself in the Highlands of the Hudson. My Greek tes. 
tament had given place to Zenophon, and Virgil to Horace, 
| had gone with the apostle of the gentiles to the isles of the 
Mediterranean; but 1 now marched with the ‘ten thousand’ on 
the plains of Persia, and watched with curiosity the education 
of Cyrus, the child of prophecy, and the minister of almighty 
Power. } had wandered, with the immortal Virgil, over green 
fields‘and battle plains; but now, listened, with equal delight, 
to the soft odes of that brilliant voluptuary, the no less immortal 
(latterer of Caesar Augustus. In fact, the scene and the thoughts 
were changed. Not only had the eccentricities of deacon H. —, 
but even the goodhumored smiles, the laughter-making wit, and 
the bright eyes of the young mcidens—so evanescent are youth- 
ful impressions—been almost numbered with ‘the things that 
were. The present scene was widely different. The flowery 
meads were gone—but, in their stead, arose those huge battle- 
ments, which nature has there scattered around her with wild 
and bold disorder, as if to defy the destructiveness of time and 
decay. The gentle, sparkling, dancing, stream of the meadows 
was not there, but the dark and deep waters of tle Hudson 
reflected cloud and mountain, as it ebbed and flowed through 
its channel in the rocks. 

The village of W—, where I was located, was built on a 
plain, which projected from the mountain side into the stream, 



































and was, on all sides, surrounded by lofty and almost insur- t 

mountable heights—yet, secluded as it was, it had many and W 

peculiar pleasures. If F— and its pleasant neighborhood was tl 

rural and social, W— was a spot on which to cultivate the sub- th 

lime and noble emotions of the soul. Some philosopher has said he 

that our minds derive strength and elevation from association an 

with the grand and wild of natural scenery. In some respects inj 

this is true. Who can goout into the vast prairies of the west, br 

and wander for years over those uncultivated plains and by | 

| BP those mighty rivers, and fail to acquire a freedom and indeper- pid 

i ab dence, not the growth of cities and civilization? Who can He 
IL ascend these mountain tops, and see cedar, pine, and shrub dis der 

: appear, till the last rock is reached, and he stands alone in the rap 

i 4 solitude of the skies, without feeling his soul elevated by i's glor 
| f close communion with the great and glorious of creation? An¢ of t] 
| ah, how true is the reverse! How many of us have frequented the 
“h the busy haunts of men, till our souls have become narrowed, one 
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cold, and selfish, by association with the little ways and little 
thoughts of the multitude! 

In the scene where I was now placed, there was much to culti- 
vate that poetic éemperament, so eloquently described by Dr. D—; 
a temperament, which, however, in a contemplative mind needs 
more restraint than encouragement. It was my custom, at the 
close of the day, to wander forth through the various bypaths, 
which led through the gorges and over the summits of the 
mountains, that Lanight reflect in solitude upon the beauty and 
magnificence of the scenery. One afternoon. in the heat of 
summer, I had ascended a commanding cliff, upon whose rocky 
base still stood a mouldering ruin—once a fortress of the revo- 
lution. The river rolled its broad and massy tide around the 
green plain at my feet; above, for many a mile, it was hemmed 
in between frowning precipices, whose heads stretched far into 
the sky. The sun was just upon the horizon, while his last rays 
cast their yellow light upon a few scattered lingering clouds. 
It required but little imagination to suppose myself among those 
lakes and hills so sweetly sung by the Wizard of the North. 

‘Loch Katrine lay beneath him rolled, 
In all her length, far winding lay, 
With promontory, creek, and bay 
And islands, that empurpled bright, 
Floated amid the livelier light; 

sAnd mountains, that like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land.’ 

Such was the scene; but it had another feature, scarcely less 
interesting than the light skiff of the gentle Ellen. Here and 
there a sloop moved smoothly and gracefully through the water, 
with her white sails, just filled by the freshening breeze. Under 
the dark shadow of a lofty cliff was seen a large periauger, as 
the flatbottomed craft are called, with all her sails set, to hasten 
her progress. Her deck was crowded with passengers, and 
among them women and children were distinctly visible, enjoy- 
ing the grandeur of the scene, and the coolness of the evening 
breeze. : 

In the Highlands, storms frequently arise with great ra- 
pidity, and sweep over the river with dangerous violence. 
Hence, the navigation requires some caution, and fatal acci- 
tenis are not uncommon. ‘The clouds had been for some time 
rapidly gatheting in the north; and as the sun went down in 
glorious splendor, the winds came sighing through the cedars 
of the valley, and the roar of the distant storm was heard upon 
the mountain top. The sloops took in their sails, and one by 
one drcpped quickly into the little bays: but the periauger still 
kept on her course. Her sails were yet untouched—but, in the 
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distance, the eye could perceive the curling water breaking in 
white tops under the strength of the tempest. Still the vessel 
bore on her way, and was evidently ignorant of the dangers 
around her. My heart beat rapidly. The wind filled her sails, 
and she moved swiftly through the water. What—will they not 
take in sail! The squall struck them—all was confusion on her 
decks. Now the mast bent—now she righted—again she bent 
—she is over! Is there no boat to save? The storm swept 
darkly and furiously on. Where is the vessel? where her crew? 
Not a fragment floats on the wave. The rushing stream bears 
their bodies to the ocean tide. The clouds have broken away 
—and the face of the clear pale moon atone shines on the water 
where the vessel went down! REMINISCENT. 





For the Western Monthly Magazine. 


THE PIONEERS, 
BY HANNAH F, GOULD. 


Tuy waves, proud Ouro, in majesty roll, 
Through banks with rich verdure and flowers fitly dressed, 
Like the deep tide of mind—like the broad flow of soul, 
That heaves nobly on, to the fair, blooming West? 
Thy music is set to the motion of years, 
That bear down, like thee, to a fathomless flood, 
But ours, to the march of the bold PioneErs, 
Who purchased thy borders with peril and blood. 


They fearless went forth, where the red heathen foe, 
With tomahawk raised, as in ambush le lay, 

And poison-tipped arrows to send from his bow, 
Conceated like a serpent, infested the way. 


They sQv the tall fla:ne, when the council-fire glared, 
Along the deep gloom through the wilderness spread ; 
And heard the loud whoop, when the knife was prepared 

Its trophy to take from the white victim’s head. 


The apple-tree, then, ’mid the trees of the wood, 
They reared among savages, human and brute, 
And felled the dark forest around it that stood, 
‘To Jet in the sun-beams, and ripen the fruit. 
Their foot-steps are traced by the lilly and vine; 
Where they lopped the boughs, stands the full-headed sheaf; 
And, here, from the pillow, the oil and the wine, 
The weary find rest, and the wounded, relief. 
Where all was in nature’s first wildness and night, 
Till they ventured forth, an invincible band, 
The Sun of eternity pours down his light— 
The beauty of holiness spreads o’er the land! 
Roll on, proud Onto! and long as the voice 
That sounds from thy waters, posterity hears, 
*T will come in bold numbers to hearts that rejoice, 
In chorus responding, ‘The brave Pioneers.’ 
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CONDITION OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 


Tur genius of this peaceful generation lics in the improve- 
ment of education. It is impossible not to see that, the sou/— 
whether it is referred to the intellect or the affections—is now 
contemplating its own powers, and seeking its own improve- 
ment. Anowledge is increased; and the means by which it is 
increased, and the discipline by which it is acquired and made 
useful, are the objects of desire and study by all intelligent 
minds—from the humble missionary of the Cross to the royal 
monarch of Prussia. 

In our country, the first step in civil government—the for- 
mation of a written constitution, and the admission of the repre- 
sentative principle—presupposed the existence of an educated, 
intelligent, virtuous people. For an individual to govern himself, 
requires intelligence to comprehend right principles, and virtue 
to act upon them. How much more is this the case with a nation, 
who, if it govern itself wisely, must be versed in all its own in- 
stitutions, both fundamental and relative—in all the principles 
of political economy and international law. Hence it is admit- 
ted by the enlightened and the patriotic, that the people must be 
educated. It is admitted, also, that education is a public duty. 
Yet, notwithstanding the necessity and admission of it, American 
education is still far behind the wants of the people, and even 
behind that of nations, who are held in contempt for their forms 
of government, and the imperfection of their institutions. In 
some portions of the union, not more than half the children of 
a proper age ever attend school, at all; and those who do, had 
better have been at work—so wretched is the mode of instruc- 
tion. But under the arbitrary government of Prussia, every 
child is compelled to attend school, and when there, he is taught 
useful branches of knowledge. Nor is this all. There are Nor- 
mal schools, for teachers—and there are universities besides—so 
that, every capacity, and every want of mind may be supplied 
with what suits their condition and circumstances. But, inde- 
pendent of the number of schools and pupils, there are two other 
necessities of education furnished, which we seem to have over- 
looked, viz: a high standard of acquisition and a proper mode of 
leaching. 

With reference to the standard of education, what does the 
common-school Jaws require of the teachers? In Ohio, they 
require only that, he be acquainted with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic! It is true, they admit, by implication. the right of 
the examiners to demand more: but this is the official standard 
set up by the Jaws, not merely for the taught, but, also, for the 
19* 
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tea._her! Now, what is the practical consequence? Not one- 
fourth part of the common school teachers can pass an analytical 
examination upon the principles of arithmetic; not one-sixth know 
any thing of geography; and not one in fen ever heard of philo- 
sopliical grammar. A teacher informed the writer of this arti- 
cle, that of forty scholars in his school, but one had ever reached 
the rule of three! "This, we know, is not the fact in many parts 
of this state; but, we apprehend, there are some where it is still 
worse. ‘To appreciate this state of things properly, we must 
consider that, the common schools are the only places of educa- 
tion for the mass of the people. They contain all the learning, 
which the majority can ever acquire; all which is to fit the 
voler—with whom the power lies—io be the intelligent gov- 
ernor of a great nation. And what is it? Does it contain one 
particle of the constitution, and radical laws, under which 
he lives, and upon which he is continually called upon to decide? 
Does it contain a line of that long history of nations, the 
embodied experience of mankind, from which he may judge the 
future, by the past? Does it contain the analytical and illus- 
trated study of the Scriptures—the law-book of that religion, 
which is to guide his conduct here, and bless it hereafter? No— 
it seems to have been thought—that the people needed none of 
these things. 

Now, to us it seems the strongest of all anomalies, that it 
should ever have been thought posszble, that a free people should 
remain free, without a knowledge of their own government 
and laws! Yet, this is unquestionably the case, with the 
majority of the American people: and were it not for the an- 
nual recurrence of elections, the stump oratory which they 
excite, the partizan newspaper discussions, and other incidental 
means of instruction—the mass of the people would be as igno- 
rant of their own government as of that of Cochin China. The 
evil of this preposterous and delusive condition of education is 
manifested in more than one way. It not only makes and con- 
tinues a state of general ignorance, but it utterly destroys that 
equality of blessings, which is supposed, by the many, to be the 
great law of republican government. The many may learn 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; but suppose they want to know 
something of constitutional government, something about the 
history of other governments, and something about the natural 
world around them, where shall they acquire it? The wealthy 
can send their children to high schools and colleges; but very 
few are wealthy enough for that; and the mass must be obliged 
to abandon the blessings of a useful education, or compel the 
government to raise the standard of common-school instruction. 
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As the public schools receive children at the very alphabet, it 
may be said, they do not require the higher branches of learn- 
ing. ‘To this we answer, that if they take them at the begin- 
ning, they also carry them to the end. All the branches of a 
useful education are, or should be, found judiciously taught in 
the public schools. Before that can be accomplished, however, 
many errors have to be corrected. 1st. The standard of acqui- 
sition by the teachers must be raised much higher. 2dly. The 
number of pupils to a teacher must be greatly reduced; and 
odly. The salary of the teacher must be tncreased. But there is 
still another difficulty in the common schools, for which we have 
- noremedy now proposed: the want of practical knowledge in 
| the art of teaching. Teaching is an art, in which there is found 
a great variety in qualification, and for which some persons are 
wholly disqualified; yet, it seems to be thought, by the multi- 
tude, that ifa man can pass an examination of the elements of 
education, it is no matter whether he have any facility in com- 
municating knowledge—any patience of temper, or any com- 
mand of approved methods, or not. ‘Teaching is, perhaps, of 
all avocations, that in which the public require least skill, and 
which itself requires the most. 

To qualify teachers properly, then, there should be academies 
of instruction and model schools. In the former, he who intends 
to become a professional teacher, should be taught the rationale 
of the subjects he is to teach, and the art of instructing: in the 
latter, he should become an assistant, and practically engage in 
the conducting of a model school. In this manner, we might 
hope to have, not only well conducted schools, but a stable and 
permanent system of instruction. Now, it is the very reverse. 
The teachers have no regular mode of instructing. They have | 
entered upon the profession, generally, without any reference 
to qualification—except the apology for it required by law. 

They are constantly changing their places, their modes of in- 

struction, and the books they teach. In fact, the system of pub- 

ic instruction is yet without any of the method, scientific prin- " 
ciples, or professional skill, which can alone make it what the 

nation wished, and the wise and good anticipated. It is con- 

solatory, however, to know, that the spirit which founded it, is 

yet dominant among the people, and that no public institution 

is regarded with more favor than the common school. 

































AN EXAMINER. 
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FIRST SETTLEMENT OF OHIO 


Tue first emigrants to Ohio reiched it on the 7th of April, 
1788. They were from New England, few in number, and 
landed at Marietta. Not quite forty-seven years have elapsed, 
and the state of Ohio has now a population of a million of inhab- 
itants! What quarter of the globe can furnish a parallel to this 
wonderful phenomenon in the rise and progress of an empire? 
It is in vain to look for it. The first settlement of such a state 
should not be forgotten, and in the present case, it is not likely 
to be. Arrangements are now making by the natives of the 
Miami valley for commemorating the approaching anniversary 
of the first arrival of the pioneer fathers in Ohio. The motive 
for this celebration is twofold: to do honor to the memory of 
those who encountered the perils and privations incident to the 
first settlement of the west, and to collect and preserve a history 
of the many interesting events connected with it. The princi- 
ple on which this celebration is to be conducted, appears to be 
unexceptionable. The orator, poets, and officers of the day are 
all to be natives of Ohio. Emigrants, as wellas natives, may unite 
in the festivities incident thereto. ‘The occasion will be one 
well calculated to bring together many persons of taste and 
intelligence; and may be made, as we doubt not it will be, 
creditable to our backwoods’ literature. We sincerely hope, 
the example set at the public commemoration of the land- 
ing at Cincinnati, which was held in this city, in December, 
1833, will be followed. On that occasion, the physical was held 
in subjection by the intellectual man. There was, literally, the 
feast of reason and flow of soul, without excess or de- 
bauchery. Consequent upon a celebration thus conducted, 
was the publication of a pamphlet—racy and original—which 
has been read and admired, in almost every part of the union. 
Let the approaching festival produce similar fruits, and the 
Miami country will have set an example, in reference to publi¢ 
anniversaries, of which she may well be proud. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Tue Last Days or Pompei. By the Author of ¢ Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ ‘ En- 
gland and the English, &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tis seems to be a book written by the way. Mr. Bulwer, in his travels, visits the 
site of ancie:.t Pompeii, and the view of the remains of departed centuries, sug- 
gests to him the idea of causing this ‘ city of the dead’ again to stand in the broad light 
of day—with her magnificent temples, her crowded streets, and her degrading sensual- 
ity. Westep back, by the power of imagination, over the lapse of eighteen centuries, 
and stand again in the busy streets of this ancient city. We meet the slave, the beg- 
gar—the aristocracy of purse, or fame—the sanctimonious priest—the gay debauchee 
—human life here as everywhere, the same. We go furth upon the shores of the broad 
and beautiful sea. Itspreads out in calmuess before us: its bright surface glittering 
in the rays ofthe sun. Here and there, on its tranquil bosom is seen the gay gondolier 
and the slow plodding mercantile craft, dotting with their dark forms its otherwise un- 
broken stillness. ‘The calm and clear skies of Italy bend over is—every thing is 
tinged with the gold of her glorious sunlight; and the air we breathe is delicious and 
soulinspiring, making the mere sense of existence a delight. In the distance, Vesuvius, 
with her barren and blackened sides, towers to the heavens, standing like the evil 
genius of the scene and the place. Below lies the city, with its business, its gaiety, 
and its souldestroying pleasures. All forms a scene like enchantment. Ina few 
days, how altered is the picture! The vice and sensuality of the inhabitants seem to 
have awakened the wrath of the earth itsel/—and she pours forth her hidden fire, to 
cover and hide from the eyes of her children, this blot upon her surface. 

Pompeii, the gay and beautiful Pompeii, has found her grave! The stranger now 
stands in her subterranean streets, and sees the relics of that gay scene which was 
stayed in its full puisation of life, by the destroying hand of Heaven. The convivialist, 
over the wine cup—the beggar at the corner of the street—the priest at the altar—all 
stand as they stood near two thousand years ago, when all was life and joy. The 
same sea still mirrors the bright sun—the same balmy air still breathes around—the 
same Vesuvius still towers in the distance. The beautiful sky of Italy still bends 
over all—but the place which once gave life tothe scene, is no more: the stranger 
looks upon all this beauty, standing on the tomb of this city of the dead! 

Such are the materials which Mr. Bulwer had for his story, and it seems to us, he 
has not done them justice. We cannot give him the praise even, which the country- 
man gave the player, that he did it as we should have done oursel\es; for we think 
much more might be made of it. Whether Mr. Fairfield is right in saying, that Mr. 
B. has very kindly acknowledged his courtesy in sending him his poem, by s*ealing 
the plot of it for his novel, we know not; but whether it be true or not, Mr. B. might 
uave done better. We do not mean to say, that the story is wanting in interest; 
because Mr. Bulwer’s genius and his fine style must throw some interest round what- 
ever he touches; but we do mean, that the interest is not that, which such materials, 
and such a man to work with them, should have created. ‘The characters, with the 
exception of one or two, are so perfectly uninteresting, that you go frog book to book, 
entirely indifferent whether you find them dead or alive. In Arbaces, the Egyptian, 
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you feel that interest you would fe2lin a devil of the worst kind. You desire a pun- 


ishment for him, accumpanied with more than ordinary torments. Mere ceath to 


him, would be entirely too tame for your feelings. Jone, you feel some interest in, 
but it is that created by her situation in the story, rather than herself. Although the 
author describes her, as being beautiful and enchanting, he fails to inspire the remotes 
degree of that admiration for this lone beauty, which fires the breast of the hero o/ 
the story. You feel there is a want of that life, individuality, and independence in 
her thoughts and feelings, which serves to awaken a strong interest. Concerning the 
circumstance of her Leing in a strange city, living alone, with no relative near her, 
but a cracked brother, devoted to the priesthood of Isis, the most abandoned and 
degraded that the imagination can conceive of—concerning her putting herself under 
the protection of this and that man, without knowing what their characters were, ur 
seeming to care particularly, we shall say nothing; as this may have been in perfect 
conformity with the customs of the time and place. Nydia, the bliad girl, is the 
real heroine of the story, and is vastly more interesting than Jone, with all hei 
beauty and attractions. ‘The early suffering of the poor girl—her love for Glaucus, 
her preserver and benefactor—her sensitiveness—her struggles with her feelings—the 
agony of her suffering—the selfsacrificing and sel{devotion of her active and grateful 
spirit—serve to keep up a painful intezest in her, which finds a relief, even in her 
unhappy end, Glaucus, the hero of the story, is a young man, capable in every way 
of the highest and noblest action, doing nothing—rusting out his soul in sensuality 
and sloth. * He isa glorious fellow, but unfortunately he drinks,’ is sometimes said 
in modern times; so of Glaucus, he was a glorious fellow, but unfortunately worth- 
less, and good for nothing. 

The early christians are introduced, and no justice done them. They are uninter- 
esting, unimportant, and so completely thrown in the shade, that if they had been 
left entirely out, thev would hardly have been missed from the story. ‘The descrip- 
tion given of St. Paul, we lave heard highly spoken of; but itis, in our opinion, 
entirely unworthy that geat apostle. The description in the New Testament, of the 
scene on Mars? [uill, wiva its perfect plainness and simplicity, was, to our mind, a 
far higher degree of sublimity and grandeur, than the same idea diluted, though it is 
in the beautiful language of Mr. Bulwer. ‘The rest of the characters are mere beasts, 
and misters of beasts. The slaves, and the gladiators are treated as so many animals; 
while their masters treat themselves worse than cattle, lying down, as they do im the 
sink of their vile sensuality. There is something disgusting in the detail of animal 
indulgence, pampered appetites, and gross debauchery, which you meet in some parts 
of the book. Every facuity of the mind seems to have been strained, to find some 
new method to excite their morbid and diseased palates and senses—and you tur 
with disgust from the ferocious thirst for blood and slaughter, exhibited in that shan- 
bles of human life—the amphitheatre. But these are facts, say you, which serve t 
show the character of the people. So it is a fact, that more than one hundred thou- 
sand hogs are butchered in Cincinnati, every year. Is not the bare statement of the 
fact sufficient, without carrying us through all the disgusting detail of a slaughtei- 
house? If the character of a people cannot be sufficiently well known, without 
having all the revolting scenes, where their vilest passions are exhibited, painted to 
the mind’s eye, it seems to us, every man of taste, would be content to remain it 
ignorance, 
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In conclusion, we will say, that we rose from the perusal of this book, disappointed ; 


and, that though there is interest in it, it isunworthy of the materials and the artificer 
who has put them together. 


JovayaL or THE Mepicar Convention or Onno, held in Columbus, January 5, 
1835. Cincinnati: Printed by A. Pugh. 

Tere is a decided moving of the waters—medicinal of course—among the profes- 
sion, in the state of Ohio. ‘The convention, the proceedings of which are cogtained 
in this pamphlet, is quite a novelty. We are not aware of any simiiar movement in 
the United States. ‘The spontaneous assemblage of the physicians of an entire state, 
at an inclement season of the year, for the sole purpose of elevating the profession, 

f which they are members, and promoting works of beneficence, deserves unqual- 
ified approbation. We hope to see the exainple followed in the other states of the 
Mississippi Valley. Such conventions, cannot fail to exert the most kindly influence 
upon the members, as well as society at large. This personal intercourse breaks 
down prejudices, excites emulation in the science and literature of their profession, 
and by concerted action in favor of public charities, produces results far exceeding 
the aggregate of individual and isolated efforts. 

The convention made reports upon Western Commercial Hospitals—upon a schoo! 
for the education of the blind, for the state of Ohio—upon the passage of a Jaw 
authorizing anatomical dissections—upon the formation of medical societies—upon 
medical education in Ohio——upon the removal of the Lunatic Assylum of Ohio, from 
Cincinnati to Columbus—and upon medical ethics. 

The first of these subjects is one of general interest throughout the West. The 
necessity and importance of public hospitals on the navigable waters of the Valley 
of the Mississippi, for the benefit of those engaged in commerce, are so obvious, and 
ourclaim wpon the general government io establish and support them, so just and pal- 
pable, that the only wonder is, the subject has been suffered to rest so long. ‘There is 
now, however, quite a general movement in this matter, throughout the West, and as 
at least one-half the states of the union, are more or less interested in it, the call upon 
congress for aid in this great national work, will come with such authority, as to make 
itheard, Itis estimated in the report of the convention, that there is an aggregate 
of seven thousand miles of navigable waters, upon the lakes and rivers of this Valley, 
and that about forty-three thousand persons are annually employed in navigating 
them, being about equal to two-thirds the whole number of seamen employed in the 
foreign and coasting trade of the United States. Million upon million of dollars 
have been expended upon the seacoast, in aid of that trade, while the commerce of 
the West, is as entirely neglected, as if our Valley was an appendage to the domains 
of the grand mogul, 


The report indicates the following places, as suitable ones for the establishment of 
these public hospitals: New Orleans, Natchez, Memphis, Chico, Trinity, St. Louis, 
Evansville, Loui ville, Cincinnati, Guyandotte, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleaveland, 
and Detroit; and concludes by commending the subject to our legislature, as one 
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which they ought to present to congress. This is a good suggestion, and it is hoped 
the legislatures of our sister states, will unite in pressing upon the general govern- 
ment, the high importance and perfect justice, of this call for the relief of suffering 





humanity. 


Tue Western Journat or THE Mepicat anp Fuysicat Sciences. Edited by 
Daniext Draxe, M.D. No. XXXI. January, 1835. 

Ir speaks well for the advancement of medicine in the West, that this quarterly, 
now at the close of its e'ghth year, has been libera!ly patronized, and that its sub- 
scription list is steadily increasing. 

The two leading articles in the present number, are * Synopsis of the Flora of the 
Western States, by John L. Riddle,’ and * Thoughts on the Moral and Intellectual 
Energies of Man, in the Northern and Southern Hemispheres, by Dr. James Lakey.’ 
Mr. Riddle is considered an accurate botanist, and quite an enthusiast in this flowery 
department of science. ‘Through his labors, and those of professor Short, of Lexing- 
ton—who is preparing a very splendid work upon the botany of Kentucky—we 
may anticipate, that at no distant time, the catalogue of western plants will be as 
perfect as that of any other portion of the United States. Dr. Lakey’s article 
evinces much research, and is * prodigal of facts.’ The subject is one of consider- 
able interest. His proposition is, that the men, and land animals of the northern hem- 
isphere, are superior in physical, moral, and intellectual energy, to those of the 
southern. or this apparent phenomenon, he assigns a physical cause. We have 
not space to give the author’s reasoning, or the facts by which he sustains it, but refer 
our readers to the article itself, which will well repay a perusal. 





Tue Western Mepicat Gazerte: a Monthly Journal, devoted to Medicine and 
the Collateral Sciences. Edited by Dr. Sitas Reep. 

Tne tenth nnmber of the second volume of the Western Medical Gazette lies 
before us. ‘Thisis the second medical periodical published in our city, and has, we 
understand, a respectable subscription list. It was lately edited by a part of the 
faculty of the Medical College of Ohio, Dr. Reed, a respectable and aspiring mem- 
ber of the profession, is now the sole editor. It is respectfully suggested to the propri- 
etors of these two medica] periodicals, whether it would not be sound policy to unite 
them, It is questionable whether they can both be sustained in that liberal manner 
which they should be. If merged, the patronage would be such as to give our city 
one of the ablest and most widely circulated medical journals of the United States. 

It is with much pride that we have noticed these indications of a better and improv- 
ing state of things among the medical men of Ohio. They belong to a profession 
closely associated with the dearest interests of their race, and one which enables them, 
while engaged in alleviating the afflictions of their fellow men, to exert & powerful 
influence upon their moral and social condition. It is a profession, however, in which 
a pure morality, untiring industry, patient investigation, and concerted action among 
its members, are imperiously demanded. With these requisites, medical men become 
the ornaments and benefactors of their race. 
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A Caarce To THE CLeRcy or THe Prorestant Eriscorat Cuurcn i tue 
staTeE OF Onto; delivered before the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the 
Diocese at Chillicothe, September Sth, 1834: by Cartes P. McIivaine, 
D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Ohio, (Second 
edition.) Gambier, 1834, 

We opened this discourse with the interest that we read every thing which comes 
from the pure heart and enlightened head of the author; and have not been disap- 
pointed. It is practical, impressive, and able. We quote a single paragraph. 

‘There be some, who seem to hope for but little effect from the plain, faithful 
preaching of the cross, except in proportion as it is mixed up with certain artificial 
expedients of arresting attention, and exciting emotion. There is an appetite for 
excitement, and a novelty in the mode of awakening and converting sinners, which 
seems to be rapidly increasing in some quarters of the church of Christ, as well in an 
insatiate thirst for more stimulants, as in the number of its subjects. It is lamentably 
discarding the simplicity of the gospel, and substituting a kind of preaching, which 
with a special pretence of faithfulness and much redundancy, and painful irreverence 
in the use of divine names, is sadly wanting in divine things and spirit; laying almost 
an exclusive stress upon a few disjointed members of gospel truth, and producing most 
leformed examples of gospel efficacy. ‘There is something too tame and sober in the 
old path of inspired preachers, for the taste of some in these days. To teach as 
well as preach, to go the round of christian truth, instead of being confined to one or 
two of its most striking parts, has become the ** strange work”? of many. To excite 
ine sensibilities by swollen representations, rather than to enlighten the conscience by 
ober and practical exposition of scripture; to produce effect by drawing lines of visi- 
We separation among the people, by bringing the incipient anxieties of the heart 

ato dangerous and unbecoming publicity, and by the hurrying forward of those, 
whose minds are yet unsettled and unexamined to an open profession of religion, and 
perhaps a forward lead in devotional exercises, has become the mournful character- 
stic of much of the ministry thatis called evangelical. Itmay boast many converts, 
ut time will show, that it boasts “the lame, the halt, and the blind.” It is but 
another road, though a very short one, to all formality, coldness and spiritual death, 
There is such a thing as a zealous formality—a stimulated coldness—an excited 


corpse.? 


Tur ScnootMasTeR’s Friend, with the Committee’s Guide: containing Suggestions 
on common Education, Modes of Teaching and Governing, arranged for ready 
Reference. By Turopore Dwicnt, jr. New York: published by Roe Lock- 


wood, pp. 360. 12mo. 

We have received this little work, which is intended as an every-day guide and 
manual, for the teachers of common schools. We deer the plan and the whole 
urangement of it excellent, and have no doubt of its great utility, if properly used 
vy those whom it is intended to benefit. Indeed, we cannot have too much writ- 
ten and said to raise the standard of common-school education, and give the 
leachers an interest with the people, and fit them to become the instructers 
of the people. We are aware, that much is said about education—that some 
we tired of the word—and that others think the passage of a law, enjoining 
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common schools, allsufficient to insure the object in view. Now, if any citizen oj 
Ohio holds such opinions, and really feels a christian or philanthropic desire to benefit 
his species, let him go among the common schools and inquire how many of the peo- 
ole’s children ever altend? and then, how much they learn? and next, how many 
are taught by one teacher? and finally, what are the teacher’s character and attain- 
ments? Then let him compare the results with what he deems necessary to the edu- 
cation and character of a good and faithful citizen of the republic; and if he then 
thinks the people’s money well expended, and the people’s children well taught, we 
+rall be content, that henceforth the threatening flood of ignorance and corruption 
should roll undisturbed and unchecked, as it assuredly will do, over the land of our 
affection. ‘To illustrate some points connected with this subject, we shal] make ex- 
tracts from the work above cited, with our own comments. 

In the preface, we find that the French minister of instruction, in 1832, stated, that 

‘Citizens are called to the oversight of schools, who have had no special studies to 
prepare them for the duty. Itis a great sacrifice on their part to take time from their 
own concerns and business to devote to such an object: it is therefore the duty of the 
government to furnish them precise instructions, that the oversight of schools may be 
more easy for them, and of real benefit to education.’ 


In conformity with this suggestion, the French king established a Journal of Pri- 
mary Education, published monthly. But this is not enough ; the government should 
publish a synopsis of thorough, practical, instruction, and require every commos- 
school teacher to be well versed in it; and above all, they should ordain that the fur- 
damental law of their country should be studied in every school; the Bible, withou 
comment, but with illustration, be made a part of all education. Nothing shorto 
this can qualify the people to be their own legislators. 


‘ Schoolmasters are highly valued in Prussia, Holland, Switzerland and France, 
and in other countries of Europe are held in esteem in proportion to the regard in 
which common education is respected. In Prussia, where late improvements in 
schools first began, the teachers, sixty years ago, were poor, despised, and half paid. 
Many of them were men who had failed in other kinds of business, through igno- 
rance or bad conduct, and could not obtain employment in any thing else; and the 
people were so careless about the education of their children, that some of them were 
willing to leave them under the care of persons with whom they would not have 
trusted a flock of sheep, or perhaps a single pig.’ 

Now, this is the precise condition of the public schoolmaster among the larger part 
of our agricultural population, ‘They are poor—not unfrequently despised—becave 
ignorapt, while professing to teach—half paid; for what are two hundred and fifty do'- 
lars per annum for one who has the care of from fifty to one hundred pupils, and 's 
supposed to be intelligent and educated? Yet this is the simple fact, in respect !0 
the majority. They are worse paid than day laborers; and if parents will not cov- 
sent to pay for education, how can they expect to receive it? The truth is, the proper 
qualifications requisite to teach require years of time, and thousands of monty— 
both are capital, and must be paid for, or it will take another channel. 


* The government of France, having seen the importance of elevating schoolmat 
ters in the respect of the people, and in selfrespect, have made them public officers, 
so far that they cannot be appointed or removed without the approbation and sign 
ture of the minister of public instruction. Schools have been established for their 
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education, a monthly magazine and a weekly paper are published for the benefit of 
them and of local committeemen, arrangements are made for occasional public 
meetings in small and large districts of the kingdom, money is paid for libraries, 
essaysand books, calculated to promote education.’ 


In the state of Ohio, each township is divided into districts, from six to twelve, 
generally; and each district elects a school directory, who transact the business of the 
school district. ‘They appoint the teacher, but he cannot teach without a certificate 
of qualificauion from the board of examiners. ‘That consists of five members, appoint- 
ed by the county court, for the whole county. They may grant certificates for any 
period not exceeding two years, and the school directors eagage the teacher for what 
time they choose. ‘These regulations impose sufficient restrictions uyon the appoint- 
ment of teachers; but unfortunately, the law is not equally rigid in the qualifications 
required. It however leaves an implied power with the examiners to demand higher 
qualifications; but the exercise of such an authority must ever be slow, and in some 
measure inefficient. 

Public meetings upon the subject of education—like those upon great political 
interests—we should deem of the highest importance. All men, who desire to influ- 
ence the public mind upon specific subjects, must, to be successful, bring themselves 
before the public vision. 

In respect to public libraries, they are among the most necessary and most efficient 
means of public instruction. Wherever a scl.ool district is laid off, there should be a 
district library; and it may very easily be formed. Let every person in the district 
contribute one book to the common library; and they may easily find one about the 
house, which they do not much regard; and they will soon be astonished at the result. 
We were much struck with thiswhen a boy. We were in a select school, where all 
the boys agreed, in this manner, upon the formation of a school library. Each one 
contributed a work, and the result was the formation of a library, which amused and 
instructed our leisure hours for many months. When a library has thus been formed, 
it may be greatly increased by a small contribution, vested in such works as the Penny 
Magazine, the Family Library, and the Library of Useful Knowledge. 

With respect to essays and books adapted for improvement and instruction in edu- 
cation, it is the business and duty of government to encourage them, by suitable pre- 
miums, as much as it is to provide the schools themselves. We are glacl to notice the 
liberal premiums offered by the superintendent of common schools in New York for 
essays in particular branches of science, and we wish that our legislature, so patriotic 
On most subjects, would exhibit a similar liberality upon that most important of all 
objects—the elevation of the public mind. 

The author of the Schoolmaster’s Friend considers, and very properly, that every 
school should be opened with prayer, and he has given several excellent forms for that 
purpose. If religion be not taught young, and in the school, by precept and example, 
we should despair of ever evangelizing the people by any thing short of divine interpo- 
sition. If it be said, the child cannot understand such things, we answer, that it is a 
great thing to form religious habits and a feeling of reverence towards the divine 
Author of the universe. 


‘Many teachers have probably adopted the practice of giving rewards, without 
reflecting on their nature and tendency, because they have found them approved by 
others, and established by custom, within the sphere of their observation, Let us 
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spend a moment in considering the tendency of rewards. And here it may be 
remarked, that whether we speak of medals, certificates, badges, or any thing else, 
which may come under the name of rewards, they all may be classed together, because 
they all appeal to one principle—the desire of distinction, emulation. 

‘Emulation. In the first place, this principle is defective, because the foremost 
member of a class, when he has reached the highest place and feels secure of holding 
it with ease, relaxes all exertions to make progress beyond that which is necessary to 
insure his station. In preparing for recitation, examination, or exhibition, also, a 
scholar who is excited by no other spirit, often proves its insufficiency to insure the 
object it pretends to accomplish, viz. his most rapid improvement. For he may fancy 
that he has learnt more than his fellows; and then will be satisfied. Or he may think 
it impossible to excel or to equal any of them; and then will be discouraged and 
neglect his task. Whoever has been treated in his early years on the emulation 
system will probably remember that he was sometimes operated upun by such views, 
Nothing can be more variable than the estimation in which some youths hold them- 
selves in comparison with their fellows, under changing circumstances or feelings, 
when, under the habitual influence of emulation in study, they refer to the standard 
which that system holds out.’ 


We have made the above extract, for the purpose of exhibiting in precise terms, an 
opinion, now somewhat prevalent, among religious persons,—that emulation should 
not be encouraged, and the whole system of temporal rewards and punishments, 
which tend to create it, abolished. {n our estimation, this is heresy against the 
laws of nature, and not sustained by revealed institutions. We shall say nothing of 
the inefficient efforts of emulation, alluded to in this paragraph, upon mental 
cultivation, for the experience of mankind has been too uniform, and too universal 


to admit of a rational doubt. We shall reply only to the ipse dizxit, that the scrip- 
tures do not sanction emulation. Now if emulation be considered synonymous with 
either strife or envy, we will concede the proposition; for no doubt these are the 
objects of reprobation in the divine law. But we suppose no one will contend for 
such a meaning of the term. In fact, itis the desire of superiority—but, not of 
itself, either a good, or a bad principle. The rewards of heaven are placed before us, 
as objects of desire, and the places in heaven are of vatious degrees. There are 
angels, aud archangels; the highest and the least in degree, for so our Savior informed 
his disciples should be the position of those, who followed in different degrees, his pre- 
cepts; and ‘ one star differeth from another star in glory.’ Having established, then, 
a difference in the degree of the reward, it will be conceded, we suppose, that the 
highest is the proper object of desire. Now, we ask, how can the highest be desired, 
without an equal desire to be above the lowest? They are identical, and cannot be 
separated. ‘The desire of superiorily then is, both a principle of human mora! 
structure, and an incentive in the divine government. The fallacy—for there is 
one—consists in this: that, it is supposed, that one cannot feel the desire of super: 
ority, without a sentiment of envy and strife, towards those above or below. This 
is not the fact, and we fear that the mind which cannot do so, is wrongly direct#4. 

Having said thus much, it will be curious to observe how the practice of those, who 
maintain the doctrine of no emulation, contradicts their theory. 


‘ The Scriptures, which insist so much on the duty of improving both the mind, 
the heart, and the manners, hold up no such motive as that of mere emulation, as " 
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is presented by many teachers. And in the whole course of instruction practically 
developed in that book, which we regard as a complete system of the written instruc- 
tions of God to mankind, it is believed that no case can be found in which such emu- 
lation is resorted to,” 


‘The habit of doing right cannot be established by the teacher’s exertions alone: 
the pupil must co-operate constantly and actively, and indeed must perform the 
whole. It is therefore highly important to adopt some system in school, which shal! 
lead the pupils to attend to their conduct, to feel themselves responsible for it, and to 
pursue a systematic course of self-control and self-improvement. 


He notes at the close of each day the conduct and performances of each in a con- 
venient manner: thus—a figure showing the number of lessons and exercises, one 
after it showing how many of them were well done, a round dot for every good mark 
deserved, and a comma for every bad one. Good marks are given for punctual 
attendance and general good behavior, and bad marks for disobedience, idleness, &c. 
5 2+ then would signify that five exercises had been performed, afd three of them well, 
aud that one good mark had been merited. 

A little before the close of school, he calls over the names with the record before 
him, marking each reply thus—* Present, three lessons, two perfect, one good mark.’ 
‘The teacher compares this with his own record.’ 


Sure it will be seen, that there is recognized the fact, that some system must be 
adopted to make the pupil attend to his conduct; and what is the system adopted? 
Surely it must be nothing more than impressing the child with the love of knowledge, 
and the whole law of God: this is all which the theory sanctions. But,—no,—here 
comes the whole array of good marks, and bad marks, perfect marks, and imperfect 
marks, &c. &c. Andis there no emulation in all this? Is it not the strongest system 
of emulation ? 

At the United States Military Academy, emulation is carried to the highest degree, 
upon precisely the same system marked out here,—with this only superadded, that the 
marks are summed up, and the standing fixed accordingly. And will not the chil- 
dren perform this addition for themselves? And will it not be known to the whole 
school, who are the best, and worst scholars init? In truth this is tae case, wherever 
this system is practised. We shall therefore dismiss this part of the subject, with 
the remark, that the desire of superiority has existed wherever superiority itself has 
existed. It is inseparable from human action, so long as human nature shall remain 
mingled with *the beggarly elements’ of this world; but when this corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption, and this mortal, immortality, we can easily imagine, that 
ho superiority will be claimed to the honor of partaking in the rewards of just men 
made perfect, 

Ia conclusion, we think this little work calculated to be very beneficial, by point- 
ing Outa vastly better method of teaching, than is now adopted; and if there should 
be here and there an erroneous precept, it will weigh but little against the general 
merits of the work. Itis every thing to make the pevple adopt any system of 
instruction, and to make them think, the only means which can relieve our country 
from the dull, as well as morbid elements of ignorance anc vice, 
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‘ue Sourwern Literary Messencer, devoted to every Department of Literature 
T pot he Fine Arts, No. V. Printed in Richmond, Virginia, for T. W. Wire, 
Proprietor. Subscription, $5, payable in advance, 


Ir is not, we know, the custom of periodicals to notice each other; but we cannot 
withbold our testimony of approbation to this beautifully-executed, and, so far, well- 
conducted publication. ‘The truth is, Virginia, as well as all the south, contain fine 
materials for the production of literary works, ‘The same causes, which render them 
inferior to the strength and accuracy of their northern brethren, in forensic debate and 
business habits, render them also acutely sensible to the pleasures of taste, and the 
beauties of art. ‘Their vigorous imagination and ardent feelings enter every comer 
where nature may have thrown aught of the sublime or beautiful, and appreciate, 
with deep emotion, the treasures of a world full of the attractive, the bright, and the 
charming, Hence, we think it not unlikely that posterity may recognize in the pro- 
ductions of the south, the richest and most original literature of America. 

‘The present number of the Messenger contains sixteen original articles in prose, 
and nineteen of original poetry, besides ten selections. Most of these articles would 
rank high among the literature of the day. 


Montury Journau or Epucation. By E.C, Wines, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Wehave already said so much, directly and indirectly, in this number, upon the 
subject of education, that we almost fear that we should fatigue the attention of our 
readers. What follows, however, being chiefly statistical, will furnish some data for 
correct calculations. 

Tie work above named, from which we make these extracts, was established on the 
Ist of January, 1835, to forward the just claims of education upon the public atten- 
tion, and especially to elevale the standard of instruction. ‘The latter point is that 
in which the United States fail. 

Reference has already been made to the establishment, in Prussia and France, of 
schools for the education of teachers: we extract the table below, to show the number, 
and history of these schools in Prussia. 


* The experiment of founding seminaries for the education of schoolmasters for the 
lower schools, was commenced on a small scale, in order to test the practicability and 
utility of the system; and its salutary effects were felt to such a degree that, in 1816, 
the number of these institutions had increased to sixteen. Their beneficent tendency 
bad then been established beyond all controversy; and since that time they have beer 
increasing in number with a constantly accelerated rapidity. 

‘The following statistical table, taken froma recent number of the London Quat- 
terly Journal of Education, a work by the way which we cannot too earnestly com- 
mend to the attention of all persons engaged in teaching, and setting forth the number 


and condition of these seminaries in the year 1826 and 1831, will not be without inter- 
est to our readers, 





Critical Notices. 











Names of the places where Seminaries are established. 





—— 


I, IN THE KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA. 
Koningsberg, for Protestants, 
9) Karalene, for Protestants in Lithuania, 
3 Klein Derxen, for Protestants, 
| Braunsberg, for Roman Catholics, 
Jenkau, near Danzig, for Protestants and Roman Caih- 
olics, 
Marienberg, for Protestants and Roman Catholics, 6 
Graudensz, for Roman Catholics, 4) 
Angerburg, for the Protestant Poles, did not ex ist ; 
9| Baldenburg, for Protestants and Roman Catholics, a pri- 
vate institution, did not ex ist 
Il. IN THE PROVINCE OF BRANDENBERG. 
Neuselle, for Protestants, 7 90. 
Potsdam, for Protestants, 6 63 
2\ Alt Dobern, for Protestants, did njot ex ist 
Berge, near Nauen, for Protestants, a private institution,|did n) ot ex ist 
| Berlin, for Protestants, did not ex ist 
Il. IN THE PROVINCE OF POMERANIA. | 
Alt Stettin, for Protestants, 5} 32 
}Coslin, for Protestants, 4} 34 
Gretfswald, for Protestants, 3 65 
| Pyrits, for Provestants, did njot exist 3 
IV. IN THE PROVINCE OF SILESIA. 
Breslau, for Protestants, 6 80) 6 
2)! Bunslau, for Protestants, 13 75 1] 
Breslau, for Roman Catholics, 6 83, 9 
Ober Glogan, for Roman Catholics, 4. 67; 4 
Schlegel, in the couaty of Gtatz, for Roman Catholics, {did njot exist 2 
V. IN THE PROVINCE OF POSEN, 
Bromberg, for Protestants, 4 51) 4 
25' Posen, for Roman Catholics, 5 40 8 
26| Fraustadt, for Protestants, did njot exist 3 
27|Fordon, for Roman Catholics, did njot ex ist 2 
23: T'rezemeszno, for Roman Catholics, did niotex ist 4 
VI. IN THE PROVINCE OF SAXONY. | 

















a 
29\ Magdeburg, for Protestants, 12} 70, 7 
] 


30| Halberstadt, for Protestants, 44 43; 1 
31\ Weissenfels, for Protestants, 6 61) 6 
32\Erfurt, for Protestants, 13} 113! 13 
33|Gardelegen, for Protestants, did njot ex ist 
34\Eissleben, for Protestants, did njot ex ist 
| Vil. IN THE PROVINCE OF WESTPHALIA. 

35 Soest, for Protestants, 5, 57) 6 
36! Buren, for Roman Catholics, 3, 50} 5 
37 Petershagen, for Roman Catholics, did njotexist 3 
38) Langenhorst, for Roman Catholics, did njotexist 3 
VIII. IN THE RHENISH PROVINCES. 
39 Newwied, for Protestants, 4) 38 
40|.Meurs, for Protestants, 3} 30 
Bruhl, for Roman Catholics, 5 
St. Matthias, near Treves, for Roman Catholics, 45) 
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From this table it appears that the proportion of teachers to seminarists, was abou: 
the same at each period, being one teacher to every nine pupils and a fraction; tha; 
the increase of seminaries was much greater between the years 1826 and 183], than 
between those of 1816 and 1826, being during the former of those periods only at the 
rate of a small fraction over one seminary, and during the latter, at the rate of three 
seminaries, per annum; that the annual increase of seminarists between the dates 
embraced in the table was one hundred and twelve; that the average number of 
pupils at each seminary at the last of these dates was about fifty-eight; and that the 
whole number of these institutions at that time amounted to forty-three. Taking 
these data as the basis of our estimate, it will not be thought unreasonable to suppose 
that the annual ratio of increase in the number of seminaries since that time has been 
five, and of seminarists one hundred and fifty-one; consequently that the aggregate 
of institutions in 1834 is fifty-eight, and of pupils in them two thousand five hundred 
and fifty-two.’ 

Let the reader here note the fact, that the number of pupils to a teacher, in these 
seminaries, is but nine and a fraction. We also commend to his notice the following 


just and forcible remarks. 

‘ [four admiration is excited by the number of these seminaries, it will be greatly 
augmented by a view of the general outlines of their organization, Indeed the 
whole system, both in its conception and execution, displays a wisdom and a regard 
for the people above all praise; and if its locality were on the western shores of the 
Atlantic instead of the southern shores of the Baltic, it would be trumpeted forth on 
the four winds as indubitable and most illustrious proof of the beauties and blessings 
of republicanism. It would be held up exultingly to the view of every crowned 
head and every royal cabinet of Europe, and they would be told to behold and.ad- 
mire the fruits which the generous soil of freedom yields—the more than parental 
solicitudes of republican governments for the happiness of their citizens. But it hap- 
pens that the Prussian government is, both in name and reality, a despotism, and 
hence the existence of such a system of education within its dominions is probably 
unknown to nine tenths of the free pecple of the United States. If, on the other 
hand, instead of these noble efforts for the promotion of intelligence and virtue among 
its subjects, it had issued an edict for the abolishment of schools throughout its terri- 
tories, we should never have heard the last of it; the whole country would have 
rung again, and justly too, with denunciations of the blighting spirit and bitter fruits 
of despotic power. But why should we take more pleasure in holding up the dark 
than the bright side of the picture of foreign governments? Let us act upon the just 
and sound principle of rendering to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and of learning 
wisdom even from an enemy, and we shall then be neither slow to commend what 
we behold worthy of commendation, nor averse to imitate what we cannot but re- 
gard as wise and good, even though it emanate from the seraglio at Constantinople, 


or the imperial palace at Canton.’ 


To state the reverse of the Prussian system, as exhibited in the United States, we 
make the following extract, illustrative of the state of education in New Jersey. We 
should have selected our own state—in no way behind this retrograde march of wlel- 
lecl—but the materials are not at hand. 


* It appears, by the report of a committtee appointed at a public meeting of tht 
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friends of education in 1828, that out of a population of about three hundred thou- 
sand, there were fifleen thousand adults who were unable to read, and twelve 
thousand children who were entirely destitute of the means of education. In the 
counties of Sussex and Warren alone, there were forty-nine districts in which there 
was not a single school, In the county of Essex, the richest and most flourishing in 
the state, éwelee hundred children were found growing up in ignorance, and entirely 
cutoff from all the blessings of education. In three of the townships of Cape May, 
comprising @ population of about four thousand, there were two hundred persons 
above the age of fifteen who could not read ; eighteen families, nota single member 
of which could read ; twenty, in which neither of the parents could read ; and forty- 
five, in which only one of the parentscould read. Where schools existed, their con- 
dition was deplorable in the extreme. Nothing taught, save the merest rudiments of 
education, ancl those, most imperfectly. The teachers, for the most part, wholly 
unqualified ; frequently immoral] ; in some cases, habitually intemperate; and in one 
instance, ‘ an avowed infidel and scoffer at religion.’ 


It is proper here to remark, that the legislature of New Jersey, alarmed at this 
appalling condition of the public mind, in 1829 passed an act instituting common 
schools, and appropriating $20,000 per annum, to their support. Their act of legis- 


lation had, however, many and striking defects, which are pointed out in the Journal 
of Education. 


BOARD OF EQUALIZATION. 


Tue Board of Equalization of the taxable property for the state of Obio, have just 
closed their session at Columbus, and made their report. A few facts are taken from 
it, which are not without interest. The grand aggregate value of real and personal 
property, as equalized by the board, is $94,649,086. Total value of the real estate 
as equalized, is $73,932,892. The lowest average value of the land in any one 
county, is thatof Meigs, which is 61 cents and 8 mills. The highest average value is 
that of Hamilton, which is $10,07 cents and 5 mills, per acre. The total value of 
the taxable personal property of the state, is $20,716,184. Number of pleasure 
carriages 2678. The amount of merchant’s capital and money at interest, is 
$7,066,796. Number of cattle, 443,020: of horses, 247,920. The value of the 
land in the county of Hamilton, is $2,469,177. The value of town lots and build- 
ings, in the county of Hamilton, is $4,827,563. ‘Total value of the real property in 
the county of Hamilton, is $7,390,365. 

In respect to the standard of private sale, or what may be regarded, as real value 
between man and man, neither the assessment of this state, nor that of any other, is 
correct. It, however, answers the purpose for which it is made, an equalised basis 
for taxation. 

Bearing this in mind, we state the increase of valuation since 1825,—10 years,—so 
that the relative progress of the state, in substantial wealth, may be known. 

Iu 1825, the total equalized valuation of the state, was $59,527,336, and the 
total value of real estate, $46,585,144. Total increase of valuation, $35,121,- 
350. Increase of real estate, $27,347,748, In 1825, the canals and other public 
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works of Ohio, had not gone into operation. What influence they had upon this 
increase, cannot be precisely ascertained. But we may reasonably suppose it to be 
much. Increased capital, increased labor, and increased skill in improving the soil, 
have also contributed to this result. 

An increase of $27,000,000, in the real estate of a single state, during ten 
years, or 50 per cent. upon the whole amount, is unexampled, we believe, in the 
history of nations. During the same period she received an accession of 400,000 to 


her population, and is still aggregating from all the tribes of men! 


TEMPERANCE MEETING. 


Tuurspay the 26th of February, was the day appointed for simultaneous meeting 
of the Temperance Societies, throughout the world. In this country, it was observed 
by several societies, of which we know the following. The society in Columbia 
township held a meeting at Madison. The society of Springfield, at Mount Pleasant. 
The society in Delhi, near the meetinghouse; and the Young Men’s Temperance 
society of Cincinnati, at the Second Presbyterian church, in that city. The latter 
meeting was well attended, and unusually interesting, The meeting was addressed 
by several gentlemen, among whom were the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet of Hartford, C. J. 
Wright, and S.P. Chase, Esq., and also by several of the Youth’s Temperance 
suciety, who joined in the exercises of the evening with great credit to themselves, 
and we trust with benefit to the community. This society consists wholly of boys, 
from the various schools of the city, who have united to resist the ruin and corruptions 
produced by this worst vice of their forefathers. 

During the evening, some fine music was perfcrmed, and the following oi iginal ode, 


written for the occasi wn, and sung by the choir. 


Song for the Youth’s Temperance Society of Cincinnati. 
BY MISS C, E. BEECHER. 
Shall the dread fiery scourge, 
Our young hopes sever? 
Say, shall vice wreath her chain 
Round us for ever? 
Our blood with fever boil, 
Our breath pollution spoil, 
Our cheek the canker soil ? 
Never, no never! 





From our home’s happiness, 
Say, shall we sever? 
Over us parents weep, 
Ruined for ever? 
Life prove but shame and care, 
Hope find no comfort there, 
Death but fill up despair? 
Never, oh never! 
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Temperance Meeting. 


Here our vows then we bring, 
Vows to stand ever, 
Hear us now heavenly King, 
Hold them forever; 
Ne’er shall the guilty bowl, 
O’er us its poison roll, 
Destroying life and soul, 
Never, no never! 


Mighty God, friend of youth, 
Bless our endeavor, 

Strengthen each high resolve, 
Now and for ever; 

Till past all earthly woes, 

Our toils shall find repose, 

Our songs of joy ne’er close, 
Never, no never! 


We observe, that in New York, a large meeting has been held, without reference 
\o sect or party, and a city society formed to promote temperance, and suppress the 
retail of ardent spirits. In thatcity, there are said to be 3000 tippling shops, licensed 
by the corporation, at $10 each,—producing a revenue of $30,000, raised by means 
which destroy the peace of families,;—promote the corruption, and insure the degrada- 
tien of the people. 

In Cincinnati, there are about 220 tippling shops of various descriptions, licensed 
at an average of $30 a piece, and producing to the city treasury, in round numbers, 
about $6000. If the standard of morals, be the price of the license, Cincinnati 
inorals should be much purer than those of New York. But in our estimation, the 
regulation of tippling houses, by the price of licenses, is very much like the Saxons 
regulating the price of life. They, who believe a thing wrong cannot be made to 
think it right, by the reception of a bribe. 


WE trust our patrons will excuse the delay, which has occurred in sending out the 
present number of the Magazine. It has been caused by unforeseen and unavoida- 
ble circumstances: according to Major Downing’s theory, our thermometers were 
too long, and consequently the river closed, and consequently the Magazine has been 
delayed a few days. The paper is not such as we could wish; but we were obliged to 
use it, ornone. Our next number will show a decided improvement in this respect. 
Agreeably to our promise, we have commenced, with this number, adding the six- 
teen pages proposed; and we trust, our efforts to improve the Magazine, will be 
seconded by a prompt and Jiberal patronage. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL pomanpedieycay sm 


or the Month of January 1835; taken at the Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati. By Josern Ray, M. D. 








Thermometer. |Barometer.| Course |Char’tr |Char’tr| 
mean loon of |Rain :% Miscellany, 


min.|max.|m.tem.|height in’s.|am--pm | Wind. er. 


22.5/48.0 ‘ 29.296 | se-se |It.bre. fair. 
27.0\41.0| 33.1 | 29.416 | w—nw [It.bre. vari. 
11.5/23.0 . 29.676 | N-N_ |str. bre. clear. 
22.5 . 29.703 | Ne-NE |str.bre. clear. 
29.636 | NE-NE |str. bre. clear, jremarkably fine 
29.710 | NE-NE |str.bre. clear. jatmosphere. 
29.673 | NE-NE /It. bre. vari. {moon in apogee, 
29.573 | NE-NE |It.bre. fair. 
29.561 | NE-NE |It.bre. clear. 
29.573 | NE-NE |It.bre. clear, 
1] |14. 0) 1 29.436 | NE-NE /It.bre. fair. 
12 35 D. 0/49. 0 29.260 | sE-se [it.bre, | 0.09|cloudy./rain at 6 a, m 
13 i38. 0'45.0 / 29.016 | s-sw |It.bre. |0.37/cloudy./rain 74a. m. 
14 |35.0/43.0) 38.2 | 29.101 w-E jlt.bre. | 0.14/cloudy.|rainy day, 
15 |37.5)47.5 . 28.809 | se-sw |hi.wd. cloucy.|stormy day and 
16 \31.0/36.5| 32, 29.375 | sw—w |It.wd. vari. |night. 
17 |19.0/41.0} 31.7 | 29.513 | se-se |It.bre, cloudy. 
18 |21.5/38.5 , 29.495 | N-=-N_ |It.bre. clear. 
19 |21.0)50.0 ° 29.356 | N-—w |It.bre, fair. jwell water 49°, 
20 /45.0) 54.0 : 29.336 | sw-sw/lt.bre. | 0.85/cloudy./rain 94 p. m, 
91 |40.0)54.5 y 23.815 | s-sw |str.bre.| 0.86/cloudy./rainy day. 
22 |24.0) 48.0 ; 29.229 | w-w /It.bre. clear. 
23 |32.0) 45. : 29.486 | Nw-—Nwilt.bre. vari. 
24 |24, 3}55 : 29.360 E-E |It.bre. |0.19jvari. rainy night, 
25 |49.5/66. 0 1} 28.973 | s-sw |hi.wd. |0.03|vari. — |stormy day. 
26 35.0/51.0 , 29.006 | NeE-Nw |hi.wd. |0.06)vari. {shower 2p, m. 
7 |33.0/63.0 28.941 | NE-sw |str.wd. vari. 
28 |38.0)49.0 29.333 | Nw-Nw/str. wd. fair. jclear night. 
29 |35,0)49.0 29.133 | ne-Ne |str. wd, cloudy.|rain 12 med. 
30 |33.0)47.5 28.833 | sw-sw |hi.wd. | 0.06jcloudy.|slight snow 8p.m. 
31 |24.0}27.0 28.996 | w-w |str.wd. |0.02\cloudy.|slight snow a. m. 


Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’s scale) 34° 62 
Maximum height of thermometer, - e So 
Minimum height of thermometer, - - 
Range of thermometer, - + = « - 
Warmest day, January 25th. 
Coldest day, January 4th. 
Mean height of barometer, (English inebet) 
Maximum height of barometer, - 
Minimum height of onent 6“ © 
Range of barometer, - 
Perpendicular depth of rain, (English inches) 
Perpendicular depth of rain alone, - 
Direction of Wind: N. 24 days--NE, 94 days—E. 2 days—SE. 34 days—S. 
14 days—SW. 5 days—W. 4 days—NW. 3 days. 
Weather: Clear and fair, 13 days—variable, Hs days—cloudy, 10 days. 
The mean temperature of this month exceeded that of the same month, 1834, 
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